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SUCCESS 


Will You Pay the Price? 


r you are normal, you want the comforts 
and luxuries which are the by-products of 
success—a home of your own—a new car— 
the leisure to read—the means to travel. 


You want these things very much. 


But—you are keen enough to perceive that 
experience and facility in handling routine 
work will never get them for you. 


What, then, are you doing to gain that 
specialized experience—that trained ability— 
for which business firms are willing to pay 
real money? 


During the past 24 years more than 780,000 
men have found the answer to that question 
in home-study training under the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


Evening after evening, they have seated 
themselves, to all intents and purposes, at 
the desks of men in high-salaried positions, 
and have squarely faced the problems of those 
positions. 

Evening after evening, they have been 
shown the principles involved in the solu- 
tion of such problems—and how those prin- 
ciples are applied by highly successful busi- 
ness houses. 

Evening after evening, they have tackled 
concrete problems, lifted bodily from business 
life, and under the direction of some of the 
ablest men in their respective fields have worked 
those problems out for themselves. 

That they have been well rez warded for their 
foresight and their earnestness is shown by 
the fact that during only six months’ time 
as many as 1,248 LaSalle members reported 
salary i increases totaling $1,399,507—an aver- 
age increase per man of 89% 


Send for Free Book 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 











If you—knowing these facts—are content 
to drift, you will not profit by reading further. 

If on the other hand you have imagination 
enough to see yourself in a home of your own, 
enjoying the comforts and luxuries of life— 
the coupon below may shorten your journey 
to success by many years. 


Note, please, that the coupon will bring you 
full particulars of the training which appeals 
to you, together with your copy of that most 
inspiring book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 
—all without obligation. 


If you want success, and are willing to pay 


the price, ACT] 


wee Find Yourself Through LaSalle! «=== 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 2332-R Chicago 

Ishould beglad tolearn about your 
salary-increasing plan as applied 
to my advancement in the busi- 
ness field checked below 


R ry M é t 


O Higher Accountancy 

O Traffic Management 

O Modern Salesmanship 

O Railway Station Mgm't 
O Railway Accounting 

O Law—Degree of LL.B. 

O Commercial Law 

O Business Correspondence 
O Modern Foremanship 

O Personnel Management 

O Banking and Finance (0 Business English 

O Industrial Management() Commercial Spanish 
a ae Bookkeeping O Effective Speaking 









C.P.A. Coaching O Telegraphy 
c Paper Salesman’s O Credit tad: Collection 
Training Correspondence 
Name 





Muzhiks 
and Machines 


ORE than five million new work- 
ers have been drawn into Soviet 
industry since the launching of 

the five-year plan about three years ago. 
Additional millions must be involved 
in the industrial complex every year 
at an accelerated rate. The need for 
technical leaders, from foremen to 
engineers, is acute. 

Just the industries under control of 
the Supreme Council of National Econ- 
omy will require about half a million new 
technicians and engineers before the end 
of the five-year plan. This does not 
include the needs of the man-hungry 
transportation system, the food indus- 
tries, the post and telegraph department, 
and other enterprises not under the egis 
of the Supreme Council. In every de- 
partment of national life, not excepting 
agriculture, intensive expansion and 
mechanization are under way, calling 
for reéducation of practically the entire 
working forces of the nation. 

Those in the Soviet Union upon whose 
shoulders rests the staggering burden of 
an unprecedented economic undertaking 
know that the much-advertised trans- 
formation of Russia from a primitive 
farming hinterland into a modern, highly 
industrialized country is not merely a 
matter of power stations, factories, 
mines, railroads, machinery. They 
recognize that it is even more crucially 
a gigantic transformation of humans. 

There is demand for teachers, doctors, 
nurses, for every type of specialist, 
to meet the needs of a nation rapidly 
reorganizing not only its economic but 
its cultural life. Never before in history 
has a human problem of this magnitude 
been placed before a people—a people 
without an industrial tradition, without 
a conception of discipline, efficiency, or 
speed. Hundreds of thousands of those 
called to the “industrial front” have 
been accustomed to scratch the ground 
with a stick for their livelihood. 

Two national policies recently an- 
nounced by the Kremlin and_ being 
rushed into effect are of the greatest im- 
portance to the whole problem 

First: the attempt to familiarize the 
country’s 160,000,000 people with mod- 
ern technique, to make them machine- 
minded, has become a major national 
campaign. Under the name of “ techni- 
cal propaganda”’ all channels of 
formation and education—the press, 
schools, the radio, the theater, motion 
pictures, and so on—are being utilized 
to break down the ignorance and super- 
stitious awe with which a primitive 
people approaches machinery and tech- 
nique. Just as millions are being taught 


(Continued on Page 5) 





Dr Stemmerman’s Great New Book 


MANAGEMENT 
Will Bring You Longer and Happier Life 


If you seek freedom from the results of constipation, high 
blood pressure, acidosis, rheumatism, kidney troubles, 
headaches, nervousness, inability to concentrate, sleepless- 
ness, etc.—if you would be free from the slavery of con- 
stant dieting, pill taking and the enema habit, begin thus: 
Send for our free brochure. It reviews ‘‘Intestinal Man- 
agement”’ fully, contains three full chapters (to give you 
an idea of its readability and good sense) viz.: ‘‘Insomnia,’”’ 
“Is Exercise Worth While?’’ ‘‘Shall We Eat Fruits and 
Vegetables?’’ and includes a biographical sketch of its in- 
ternationally known author, Wm. H. Stemmerman, M.D. 
(New York University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College. ) 

He tells you in simple language, how to permanently ban- 
ish constipation and its serious consequences; how to flush 
the bowels daily without the use of drugs, minerals, oils 
or enema. He gives you the fruitful results of 35 years, 
active experience as a regular medical practitioner and as 
a specialist in intestinal hygiene. 


Some of This Book’s Valuable Chapters and the 
Subjects Handled by Dr. Stemmerman in His Personal 
Teachings. 


More and Happier Years . . . The Nature and gga 
of Constipation . . . Germ “Life in the Intestines . = 
Encouraging Good Germs to Supplant Bad Germs . 
Flatulence . . . Acidosis... Heartburn. . . Three Myths: 
Liver Disease, Stomach Trouble and Biliousness . . . Bad 
Breath and Body Odors Their Meaning and Correction 
The Treatment for Hemorrhoids . , . Insomnia; Ner- 
vousness . . . Constipation and its Effects on the Sexual 
Functions . . . Constipation and Skin Troubles . . . Con- 
stipation and ‘the Prostate . . . Personal Beauty Depends 
on Correct Elimination . . . Dangers of Fasting . . . New 
Drugless Way to Cause Bowel Action . . . Headache— 
Chronic and Occasional . . . Rheumatism and Arthritis... 
Colitis and — Results of Constipation . . . Is the Enema 
a Friend? . Is Exercise Worth While? . . . Exercises 
That Benefit, “Especially in Constipation . The Technique 
of Defecation . . . Internal Visceral Auto Massage , . 
Relief A Lubrication . . . The Cure by Relaxation and 


Milk Die Why are Drugs in Disfavor? . . . Review- 
ing Some ‘iia Used in Constipation . . . Yeast—A Great 
Hoax . . . Furnishing the Body with Heat, Energy and 


Repair . . . Baking Powder, the Sinner - ._. Weakening 
the Staff of Life . . . So-Called ‘‘Health Foods’’ 
Food Idiosyncrasies . . . Shall We Eat Fruits and Vege- 
tables? . . . We Survey Certain Foods . . . The Beneficial, 
Necessary Soup .. . Spinach, Lettuce, Liver and other 
Pleasantries . . . Food for the Aged . . . The Management 
of Constipation, 

EVERYONE who values health and longevity should SEND 
TODAY for this free brochure, to 


ARDEN PUBLISHERS 
Dept. C-50, Redondo Beach, Calif. 





“No library complete without 
Kipling complete” 








NOW lisien-then 
SPEAK 7. fossige 


"TODAY business, social contacts, cultural training 
all makea knowledge of foreign languages essential. 
And now, by the amazingly simple LINGUAPHONE 
method, you can be trained by the leading professors 
of language i in the_world’s greatest universities, at 
home in your spare time. 


It’s easy! You SEE a familiar scene. You HEAR 
that scene described faultlessly, just as it would be in 
France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Russia or any one of 
the fifteen countries whose languages are taught the 
LINGUAPHONE way. In a few weeks you TALK, 
READ and WRITE the language of your choice—as 
fluently and rapidly as a native! 


Without cost or obligation, let us send you full details 
—tell you how you can TRY acomplete LINGUA- 
PHONE Course IN YOUR OWN HOME, without 
risking a cent. MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


THE LINGUAPHONE Institute 


of America 
Library 501-AC. 10 East 43rd St., N. Y. 


Send Coupon fr Full Details 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

Library 501-AC, 10 East 43rd St., N. Y. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, par- 

ticulars about Linguaphone and your 7-Day 

FREE TRIAL OFFER. I am interested in 
a language. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
to read and write, so tens of millions 
are being made “technically literate.” 

Second: Piece work and differentiation 
of wages are being introduced every- 
where to stimulate the appetite for 
higher industrial qualification. As long 
as the unskilled laborer earned approxi- 
mately as much as the skilled worker, 
the impetus to acquire skill was small. 
The new wage scales being enforced in 
one industry after another make income 
directly dependent upon knowledge, 
skill, efficiency, and responsibility. In 
addition, an extensive scheme of bonuses 
and premiums enabling engineers to 
raise or even double their incomes has 
been established. All this provides an 
incentive for the mass of workers to rise 
to better-paid levels of skill. 

The sharpest departure of the Russian 
from technical education methods in the 
outside world is to be found in the fact 
that only elementary and purely aca- 
demic education is in the hands of the 
Commissariat of Education. Technical 
schools of all types are under the direct 
or indirect control of the industries for 
which they are preparing personnel. 

The Supreme Council of National 
Economy (VSNK), through a personnel 
department, organizes, finances, and 
controls the schools which train me- 
chanics and technicians for the indus- 
tries under its direction. The commis- 
sariat of agriculture itself takes care of 
the preparation of farming specialists. 
The qualification of transportation 
personnel is in the hands of the commis- 
sariat of railroads. Medical schools are 
run by the health department. 

The tendency reaches much farther 
than the temporary contact with indus- 
try provided by some American techni- 
cal schools. It is no mere matter of a 
vacation spent in a factory. A model 
Soviet plant will not only maintain 
close contractual relations with techni- 
cal schools in its field but will have a 
variety of courses and schools right on 
its own premises, financed from its own 
resources, and Staffed in large part from 
its own technical personnel. 

The relationship, indeed, is frequently 
so close that it is hard to say where 
school ends and factory begins. The 
educational process is at the same time 
a practical apprenticeship. The pupil 
is at the same time a worker. 

Let us take one of the largest and most 
efficiently run plants in the country, the 
Electro-Zavod in Moscow, employing 
some eighteen thousand workers in the 
manufacture of various types of electri- 
cal equipment. 

It has a “ factory school” for boys and 
girls from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age. Several hundred young people, 
almost all of them children of that fac- 
tory’s employees, here study to become 
electrical specialists. Their three-year 
course, eight hours a day, is intended to 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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$250 a Month 


beginning at age 55, 60, or 65 


HIS new Retirement Income Plan en- 
ables you to retire at 55, 60, or 65 with a 
monthly income of $100, $250, $300, or more. 
Suppose you want to retire at 60 on $250 
a month. You make sure of: 1. An income 
of $250 a month for yourself, beginning at 
age 60 and lasting the rest of your life. 2. 
A life income for your wife if you die before 
age 60. 3, A monthly income for yourself if, 
before a stated age, serious illness or accident 
stops your earning power for good. 

A Retirement Income may be paid for in 
monthly installments. It goes into effect the 
minute you pay your first installment. Even 
if you should become totally disabled, you 
would not need to worry because your install- 
ments would be paid by us. 

The Phoenix Mutual is an 80-year-old 
company with $600,000,cooinsurance in force. 
Aninteresting 28-page free book fully explains 
the Retirement Income Plan. No cost. No 
obligation. Send for your copy now. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


’ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
673 Elm St., Hartford, Conn, 
Please send booklet giving me full information about 
your new 
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Aner the horse is stolen, it's too late to lock the 
stable. In today’s business, generalship demands the 
anticipation and interpretation of important events — 


before they are news. 


Big organizations have most at stake. Their helmsmen, 
the executive group, choose the magazine which best 
foresees tomorrow —foresees by furnishing an in- 
sight to conditions and their effect on the future 


conduct of business — before it’s news. 
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(Continued from Page 5) * 

turn out skilled mechanics and to pro- We b 2 t <= KY § 
vide them with the foundation for more 

advanced training if they desire. 


a 
The factory also provides a short Cc oO ] | € = aa e@ ‘ a} 


course, ranging from a few days to a few 


months, which prepares fresh recruits saves me many precious 


to assume simpler factory jobs. It 


e 
provides longer and more serious courses minutes every day 


for employees desiring to become fore- 

































ili ; ‘ When time is short and accurate information 
men OF | %o enter oe of the bette ibd aid must be instantly available, Webster’s Collegi- 
categories of skill. These are given in | ate proves itself supreme among quick-reference 
the evenings by members of the factory | works. It is the one handbook that everyone 
staff. Curricula, terms of study, and who values correctness in speaking, writing, and 
methods are extremely flexible. .They thinking must have for its instant 


. answers to all puzzling questions about 
must be constantly readjusted to meet words. In office, sag 


the needs of workers of different ages, | school, it is a ready guide 
different educational backgrounds, and | to accuracy in speaking, 
different practical experience. eS 
These short-term courses under pres- | jension i. en . 
ent conditions are the most important 
phase of the work. In the long run, 
however, the evening technical school 
and technical university, likewise on 
the grounds of the Electro-Zavod, may 
win the leading réles. These prepare 
technicians and engineers respectively. 
They draw almost entirely upon the 
factory's own workers, who after the 
regular day’s job is done devote three 
hours every evening to an organized 2 2 
three or four year regimen of study. [ee m 
As in the short-term courses, better 
posts await these evening-made tech- 
nicians and engineers in the factory 
itself. The demand for their services is 
so urgent that usually they begin on Pi 
their new jobs before graduation. 66 9 egal maps, Seneca 
Sn os petore graduation. ectro. | || weeaven and Hell HOROSCOPES cl sone to Business, 
Alle ~ With asketch of Swedenborg’s life mance, Healt vents. Horoscopes written in deta 
Zavod’s educational program. Under The most interesting of the profound GEORGE wW. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 


. . ° writings of SWEDENBORG the re- * 
contracts with ordinary day technikums nowned theologian, philoso- er 6* Massachusetts 
and universities it is obliged to accept 


Fed and scientist. 6382 pag Cc 
k srestiog of the Life reer 
specified contingents of students for 


Death, sent without further 
cost or ‘obligation on receipt of F 
certain periods, paying them wages in phates ons eee 
accordance with their qualifications, and 
giving them the necessary practice. 


After graduation such contingents fit | NOW at a New Big Saving! 


The Best Abridged Dictionary 


because it is based upon Webster’s New International—the 
“Supreme Authority.” It contains 106,000 entries, includ- 
ing hundreds of new words, with definitions, spellings, 
pronunciations, and use; a dictionary of Biography; a 
Gazetteer; 1930 Population Figures; rules of Punctuation; 
use of Capitals, Abbreviations, etc.; a dictionary of Foreign 
Words and Phrases. Many other features of daily use- 
fulness. 1268 pages. 1700 illustrations. 





WEBSTERS 


CONLANE > New Fourth Edition 


now ready, brings Webster’s Collegiate right up to date. 
It is the result of a careful revision of the plates of 
the Third Edition, and the addition of new words to 

bring the vocabulary fully abreast of the day. 


Get the Best 


Thin-Paper Edition: Special Merriam Cloth, 
$5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and remittance 
direct tous; or write for information and free specimen pages, 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
163 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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also contracts for the services of indi- 
vidual students in advance, paying their 
tuition and living expenses and provid- 
ing them opportunities for practice. 
Underlying these various efforts— 
welding them together, as it were—is the 
unceasing “technical propaganda” car- 
ried on by Electro-Zavod. In its clubs, 
restaurants, and rest rooms are books, 
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ing publishers. 
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IN THE PAST TEN YEARS the number of Bell telephone 
calls made daily in this country has doubled. 

The American people do not double their use of 
anything unless it returns a dollar’s worth of value 
for each dollar spent. 

A telephone in your home costs only a few cents 
a day. Yet it brings to your service the use of bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property and the efforts of 
hundreds of thousands of skilled workers. Fair pay 
to the workers and a modest profit on this property 


is all you pay for. There are no speculative profits 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


AND 


in the Bell System. Everyone, from the president 
down, works for salary and pride of achievement. 

More than six hundred thousand people are 
shareholders of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. There are shareholders in every 
state of the Union. About half of them are’ women. 
One out of five is a telephone employee. But no one 
owns as much as one per cent of the stock. 

The Bell System, in the best sense of the word, 
is a democracy in industry. . 


. operated in the best 


interests of the people who use it. 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


sigence of France was selected as the major ob- 

stacle to the satisfactory composition of inter- 
national difficulties. Perhaps it was inevitable that 
they should suggest the time-worn refuge of the ideal- 
ist, the force of world opinion. 

With all due respect to the sincerity, the disin- 
terestedness, and the remote logic of this solution, 
it nevertheless announces unmistakably a certain 
conceit. It argues a propriety and virtue in an opin- 
ion so strong that it will compel an entire nation to 
forgo an obvious direct advantage. It assumes the 
ability of our domestic judgment, articulated through 
our own press, to penetrate the insulation of dis- 
tance, tongue, and prejudice. 

The evangelism of militant morality is an obnox- 
ious force and never fails to arouse keen resentment 
on the part of the nation toward which it is directed. 
Does it place any strain upon the imagination to 
conjure up the effect upon us of any active suggestion 
by aliens that our intervention in Nicaragua, our 
punitive pursuit of the elusive Villa, and our rigid 
exclusion legislation might easily seem a trifle out 
of bounds? 

Much as we might agree with the premise of our 
economists regarding the culpability of France, it 
would nevertheless be well to exercise toward her 
that restraint and consideration which we would 
rightly demand for ourselves in similar circum- 
stances. 


| T A RECENT meeting of economists the intran- 


The Pendulum of Pessimism 


NE of the minor redeeming features of a severe 

depression is the study which it permits-in the 
eccentricities of mob psychology. The German pri- 
vate-debt situation offers an excellent illustration. 
The stock market has been teeming for months with 
rumors regarding the ability of Germany to pay 
Service charges on her private obligations—rumors 
that involved the solvency of several banks. Ger- 
man indebtedness to American institutions and indi- 
viduals does not exceed three billion dollars, and while 


this loss may be serious it is absurd to assume that 
it will be catastrophic. 

In the two years following the crash of October, 
1929, the total value of stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange declined twenty-one billion 
dollars. If we add thereto the values lost in bonds, 
in unlisted stocks, in securities of other exchanges 
and real estate, this total may well amount to seventy- 
five billions. 

The mountain has already survived an earthquake, 
why should it tremble before a mouse? 


If We Abandon Gold 


AGERS being laid at the time of writing offer 
odds of six to five that the United States will 
be off the gold standard within sixty days. 

To anyone familiar with the facts it is clear that this 
view has a substantial basis. It is not at all clear 
that the public understands this basis or has any 
grasp of the probable consequences. Its reasoning 
proceeds largely by analogy and history. England 
was forced off the gold standard by an international 
run upon the Bank of England and a persistently un- 
favorable trade balance. Every abandonment of 
gold in the past has been followed in due course by 
inflation. 

Hence it is now expected that our own capitula- 
tion will be the consequence of a run upon New 
York and that the country will then raise aloft the 
glittering goblet of inflation. 

The farewell to gold will not follow a reduction of 
New York balances. This has been tried, and it 
failed. But our foreign trade is rapidly disappearing, 
and if we insist on adhering to the yellow standard 
we shall have to readjust our entire tariff structure 
and confine ourselves to domestic trade. Some 
sacrifices may be too great even for gold. The ef- 
fect of abandonment is uncertain. Never before has 
the entire world in time of peace repudiated the yellow 
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metal. Unbalanced budgets will lead to some infla- 
tion, but it is impossible to see how a world already 
overburdened with excessive stocks of goods can ex- 
pect commodity prices to leap upward. 

Where inflation will strike depends upon the form 
which it takes and the conditions prevailing at the 
time. It will certainly not follow a formula. 


The Villain in the Piece 


HEN the President asked Congress to ratify the 

moratorium and suggested the reéstablishment 
of the War Debt Commission, it provoked a series of 
bitter, fevered attacks which were disgraceful and 
(in the light of the exalted expectations of democratic 
government) pathetic. 

There are three phases of the problem which we 
should not ignore. For one thing, our own record of 
debt payments is hardly clear. Just a century ago 
the country embarked on an extravagant program of 
internal improvements, financed largely by foreign 
capital. The various enterprises were conducted 
under the egis of the states and were heavily tainted 
with mismanagement and corruption. When the 
crash came in 1837, many states repudiated their 
obligations, and among the worst offenders we find 
Pennsylvania. 

In the second place, we are a little weary of seeing 
the international banker arrayed in a ruddy complex- 
ion, a set of vicious horns, and a long sinister tail. 
Grant the self-interest, shall we permit a particular 
benefit to stand in the way of a broad readjustment 
which may mean infinitely more to hundreds of mil- 
lions who have no direct stake in international obliga- 
tions? 

Finally, our limitations as creditors admonish 
caution. Should the nations in debt refuse to pay, 
there is at the moment nothing we can do. To say 
that a flat repudiation of their obligations would 
injure their credit partakes of the humorous. Why 
not use a little more tact, a little less rigid righteous- 
ness, and collect half a loaf? 


Mr. McFadden and Mrs. Pinchot 


HE STORM of indignation which has broken 
about the head of Representative Louis T. 
McFadden following his vitriolic attack on President 
Hoover is not one which we are disposed to temper. 
There is, however, a tiny fear that it may proceed 
to the point where he will win the sympathy of those 
people who are always on the side of the man con- 
fronting great odds. This faint danger of the gentle- 
man’s canonization by soft-hearted and soft-minded 
people disturbs us. 
At the moment Pennsylvania is shocked to the 
point where she is actively seeking another candidate. 
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Under the circumstances the state should select a 
man capable of atoning, in some small way, for the 
injury to its prestige committed by the McFadden 
hombre. 

It seems incredible, in the light of this duty and 
this opportunity, that Pennsylvania should select 
Mrs. Gifford Pinchot for the task. With thousands 
of able men at the state’s disposal some unhappy 
genius seems to insist that she send another Mala- 
prop to Congress. There is an uneasy suspicion that 
Gifford, the Governor, may have provided the in- 
spiration. In any case, we reluctantly admit that 
Mrs. Pinchot might be an improvement over the 


present incumbent. 


Spark Plugs of Progress 


ORE than a hundred and fifty years ago Adam 
Smith expounded a philosophy of livelihood 
known as individualism. In substance it held that 
the individual, guided solely by his own self-interest, 
would move unerringly to the accomplishment of 
the greatest personal good. Since society was merely 
an aggregate of individuals, this achievement of the 
greatest good to the greatest number was the highest 
social ideal. His faith in the salutary destiny of the 
individual actuated by frankly selfish motives was 
strengthened by an observation of the futility and 
stupidity of governmental regulation. 

Individualism found distinguished and eloquent 
advocates: Montesquieu, Ricardo, Bentham, Mills, 
and a whole constellation of scintillating intellectuals. 
Since that day the defense of individualism has been 
the peculiar heritage of independent thinkers. Of 
late a change has come upon the intelligentsia. None 
have been more vigorous in advocating central 
economic bodies, boards of disinterested supermen, 
and faultless blueprints of social reform directed from 
Washington. 

After considerable assistance from unsympathetic 
sources it has dawned upon this group that social 
control and individualism are incompatible. It is 
impossible to endow the state with the right to tell 
the cotton farmer how much cotton he may raise, 
if any, and the consumer the amount that he must 
use, without extinguishing certain inalienable rights 
conspicuously mentioned in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and admitted in the Constitution. 

This embarrassing difficulty is now being removed. 
According to one of our most ardent planners, Charles 
A. Beard, individualism (like the pursuit of happiness) 
has always been an illusion, one of those magnificent 
myths which enable us to escape from ugly reality. 
Most Americans apparently are willing to sell their 
precious birthright for a mess of pottage, and the 
absence of buyers is the only reason this business has 
not been brisk. Give the average man an assurance 
of three square meals a day and he will gladly wrap 
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up all his individual rights and hand them over to the 
party of the second part. 

Now we may grant the essential indifference of 
most men and women to their higher privileges under 
individualism without impairing its value. 
nificance lies in the freedom it grants to the creative 
minority who produce and account for all progress. 
They are the fermenting agents in the social body: 
men like Socrates, Galileo, Wycliffe, Bacon, Watts, 
Edison, and Einstein. They may be disturbing at 
times, but they are the spark plugs of progress. In- 
dividualism assures such men the right to genius or 
folly, and the attack upon it today is undertaken for 
no reason other than to provide our social planners 
with a justification for economic absolutism and to 
preserve them against the charge of apostasy. 


Counting Mr. Hoover In 


Its sig- 


HREWD political observers refuse to bury the 
President as a successor to himself. In the past 
few months he has abandoned the soft-boiled ut- 
terances which characterized the first eighteen months 
of the depression. He has displayed as much in- 
itiative and leadership as a querulous and envious 
legislature would permit. His proposals, though 
lacking in inspirational color, have been sound. They 
show on the one hand an adherence to the instinctive 
conservatism of the American, and on the other a 
compromise with the articulate radical elements— 
which compromise secures working harmony and pre- 
vents excesses. 
Should business take a turn for the better in the 
spring he will be a real factor in the autumn. 


Limitation—or “Security”? 


N THE FIRST Tuesday in February, delegates 

of sixty-three nations will meet at Geneva in a 

world conference on armaments. The occasion is his- 
toric. 

The purpose of this conference is to reduce the bur- 
den of armaments which now cost the nations of the 
world $4,157,000,000 annually, enough to build twenty 
railways across the continent of Asia or sixteen 
Panama Canals. 

How formidable is the task which confronts the con- 
ference may be judged from the chart on pages 42 and 
43, depicting in graphic form the number of forces in 
the five most heavily armed nations of the world and 
their vast fighting equipment. In the fourteenth year 
of peace following ‘‘the war to end all war,” the arse- 
nals of the world are stocked with more material than 
in the last prewar year of peace. 

Two circumstances of great weight favor the effort 
which will now be made to limit and to reduce these 
armaments. The first is the fact that every govern- 
ment is now seeking almost desperately for means of 
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curtailing its expenditures. The second is the fact 
that all nations have at last begun to realize that 
200 field guns are precisely as effective by comparison 
with an opposing force of half the size as 200,000 
matched against 100,000. 

On the other side, there are two formidable difficul- 
ties which remain to be surmounted. One is political 
tension, creating unrest and a demand for “‘protective” 
The other is the fact that no effective 
step can be taken in the present conference except by 
the unanimous consent of sixty-three nations. 

Of the alternatives before the conference, this much 
may be said with some degree of certainty: the first 
important test will come on the question of whether 
any limitation of armaments whatever can be made 
without further ‘treaties of security” designed to 
guarantee the safety of nations which believe them- 
selves to be in danger. 

France heads the bloc which favors putting ‘‘secu- 
rity” first and limitation second. The United States 
and Great Britain take the position that treaties of 
security already in existence lay an adequate basis 
for immediate limitation. 

Once this question is solved, if the best efforts of 
diplomacy are capable of solving it, the conference 
will proceed to deal with possible methods of limiting 
land, air, and naval forces. 

For the reader who lacks time to familiarize himself 
with such questions, but who intends to follow the prog- 
ress of the conference through its successive phases, 
the novel form of a glossary (see pages 40 to 45) has 
been adopted to provide in alphabetical order the prin- 
cipal plans for limitation, the outstanding treaties of 
security now in force, the chief technical points at 
issue, and the different types of warships and other 
armaments that will play a considerable part in the 


discussion. 


Complete Isolation? 


armaments. 


HE uncompromising attitude of Congress toward 

the President in his efforts to extend such con- 
sideration toward foreign nations as we can afford and 
their distress deserves is leading inescapably toward 
complete isolation. 

Congress has always been notoriously shortsighted 
in its perception of international opportunities and 
the duties of international amity. In the present case, 
blindness to the country’s interest has led to a belli- 
cose, tactless, and willful repudiation of presidential 
leadership which will prove costly in the end. The 
lack of sympathy and concession to our alien debtors 
deep in their own distress will certainly kill any spark 
of desire which they may have to fulfill the spirit of 
their bond. 

Of what avail hard bargaining when it can bring 
nothing but ill will, heavy losses, and an isolation 
compounded partly of ostracism? 
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St. Lawrence: For Power and Ships 








By S. BEACH CONGER 








The project described in brief from the point of view of engineer, 
financier, operator, diplomat, and Governor Roosevelt, who, President- 
minded, knows that the world’s greatest hydroelectric station on an 
international waterway raises questions which he cannot now solve 


for ocean-going ships between the Great Lakes 

and the sea have been rubbing their eyes in a 
daze at the recent aspect of their cherished plan. New 
York, long hostile to the St. Lawrence project, had laid 
hands on it as state property. Overnight it seemed 
to have become instead a political big ditch to float 
the presidential boom of Franklin D. Roosevelt, one 
of three New York favorite sons mentioned for the 
Democratic nomination—with a new idea on public 
ownership and rate regulation for the electric light 
and power industry as motive power. 

Roosevelt has twice been elected governor on the 
issue of building a two-million-horsepower dam in 
the St. Lawrence as a state enterprise to break the grip 
of the “ power octopus” and of introducing a new mode 
of rate-making by contract to favor the little customer 
and deprive the courts of influence on utility-rate 
regulation. 


A, DVOCATES of a St. Lawrence deep waterway 


The New York legislature last spring gave him 
legislation to carry out his project. A State Power 
Authority was set up to build the dam, operate the 
power plant, and market the electricity. Engineering 
plans for a dam at Massena Point are ready, cost esti- 
mates all worked out at $171,547,000. The Power 
Authority chairman talked in August of putting 
eighteen thousand men at work this winter on the 
dam to relieve unemployment. The Empire state 
was all set to go ahead with the great enterprise—all 
set, that is, except for the little preliminary details of 
getting the United States to waive its prior rights and 
of negotiating treaties and agreements for Canadian 
participation and a necessary change in the inter- 
national boundary. 

Roosevelt, firing the opening gun in his state- 
ownership campaign three years ago, saw no use in 
consulting Washington or Canada in advance. “‘In- 
quiries would get us nowhere,” he told the legislature 
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in his 1929 inaugural; only late last fall, through 
vehement demands of the Power Authority (organ- 
ized in May) for a conference with President Hoover 
to harmonize federal and state designs for the St. 
Lawrence, were New Yorkers made aware of Wash- 
ington complications in the path of the state project. 

New York’s ostrich policy of closing its eyes to 
prospective difficulties then punished itself. Wash- 
ington in turn declined to discuss a definitive agree- 
ment with New York on power questions before pro- 
ceeding with negotiations with Canada, asserted that 
the seaway project had full right of way over the 
New York power plan, and let it be known that the 
federal government is prepared to make the treaty, 
build the dam, and complete the seaway under federal 
and dominion auspices without New York partici- 
pation. Any allotment of power to New York, the 
state is informed, is a matter for Congress to consider 
and determine. 

The stage is now set for a pretty constitutional 
battle to determine who shall build the dam, bear the 
expense, and dispose of the power. The overlapping 
spheres of federal and state prerogative in promoting 
commerce and developing natural power resources 
make the question difficult and complex. From the 
standpoint of improving navigation, it is admitted, 
federal rights in the St. Lawrence come before state. 
From the angle of power development it is a moot 
question whether federal or state interests come first. 
But the St. Lawrence dam is to serve navigation and 
power purposes alike. To delimit the respective spheres 
of interest is as difficult as to unscramble an omelet. 

New York’s position in the constitutional contro- 
versy is this: The sovereign state of New York, it 
asserts, is sole and absolute owner of the entire bed 
and flow of the stream and the power rights on the 
New York or American side of the St. Lawrence, from 
Lake Ontario to the point where the stream becomes 
wholly Canadian. As such it is entitled—in con- 
junction with Ontario as owner of similar rights on the 
Canadian side—to build 
the dam, develop the wa- 
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hand, and the federal and dominion treasuries on the 
other. The cost of the power installation falls to the 
power beneficiaries; that of the navigational works to 
the national governments. 

“All wrong,” say President Hoover and Secretary 
of State Stimson to this presentation of the New York 
position. “‘The federal government has adequate 
authority (under the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution) to carry out the seaway project, dams included, 
in conjunction with Canada. The state may or may 
not have an interest in the power produced; the federal 
government believes it has certain rights to this 
incidental power itself. An amicable arrangement 
for the disposition of the power may perhaps be 
reached, subject to the approval of Congress; other- 
wise the question must go to the courts.” 


Albany vs. Washington 


Unfortunately for New York, the state’s legal 
advisers have not found entirely clear sailing in 
establishing the constitutional points on which it 
bases its case against the United States. Counsel for 
the St. Lawrence Development Commission admit in 
their report that many authorities differ with them. 
The Supreme Court has at various times declared that, 
for purposes of improving commerce, navigable waters 
are the property of the nation, and half a dozen de- 
cisions may be cited to support the right of the federal 
government to appropriate and dispose of all surplus 
water power from dams built to improve navigation. 

The Chandler-Dunbar power case, arising from the 
construction by the federal government of new locks 
for Great Lakes shipping at the Soo, seems particularly 
in point. The Supreme Court ruled that the decision 
of Congress as to whether the whole flow of the stream 
should be taken for the use and safety of navigation 
is conclusive and not subject to review by the courts; 
furthermore, it upheld the right of the federal govern- 
ment to lease surplus power resulting from a legitimate 
navigational improvement. 

Plans to carry out the 





‘ter power, and control all 
electric energy produced, so 
long as its works do not 
interfere with interests of 
navigation. 

The state proposes to 
construct the dam and 
power plant as a joint New 
York-Ontario enterprise, 
leaving to the federal and 
dominion governments the 
installation, then or later, 
of locks and other naviga- River 
tional facilities for the 27- 
foot seaway. Costs of dam 
and other works which 
serve both navigation and 
power purposes are to be 
divided, on some equitable : 
basis taking into account ing) 
the benefits to each, be- 
tween New York and On- 
tario as joint beneficiaries 
of the power, on the one 
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Leading Hydroelectric 


Developments 
(Installed Capacity in Horsepower) 


Massena Point Dam, St. Law- 


Boulder Dam (building) 
Schoellkopf Station, American 


Conowingo Dam, Susquehanna 


Wilson Dam, Muscle Shoals 
Queenstown - Chippawa, Cana- 


Beauharnois Canal, St. Law- 


Dnieper River, Russia (build- 


{Proposed installation at Massena Point is 
larger than Boulder Dam, Schoellkopf Station, 
Conowingo, and Muscle Shoals combined. 


project as if the state alone 
had the determining voice 
also run foul of the federal 
Power Act of 1920, which 
establishes federal control 
over it even as a straight 
power development. The 
St. Lawrence Commission 


2,200,000 counsel questioned the 
aie neat constitutionality of the 
Act but advised the state 
a neither to seek a test of it 
378,000 because of the delay and 
260,000 doubtful issue of an appeal 
to the courts, nor to pro- 
565,000 ceed in disregard of it be- 
cause “‘it would be impos- 
500,000 sible as a practical matter 
to sell securities to finance 

800,000 


a project which ignored the 
provisions of this statute 
and went forward without 
a license from the Federal 
Power Commission.” 
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Roosevelt rashly took for granted, when talking 
last summer of making the dirt fly on the dam before 
winter, that Canada is ready to go ahead on a fifty- 
fifty basis and that the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission will go halves with New York in the 
power enterprise. 


Canada Hangs Back 


The dominion government holds, however, that 
Canada’s contribution to the seaway of the new 
Welland Canal, thirty-foot channel from Montreal to 
the ocean, and improvement of Soulanges-Lachine 
Rapids section of the river above Montreal so far 
exceeds American seaway expenditures at the Soo and 
other Upper Lake points that the United States 
should shoulder all, not half, the expense of developing 
the international section of the St. Lawrence. Our 
government accepted this set-off principle as a basis 
for negotiations, and though some items of the Cana- 
dian account are contested it is believed at Washington 
that Canada will pay little if anything toward improv- 
ing the international section. Even so, Canada is 
reluctant to go ahead at present. 

The Ontario Commission, when approached by New 
York in 1926, was favorably inclined toward partici- 
pation in a joint New York—Ontario development but 
warned the New York representatives that unless the 
state was in a position to goahead in the near future the 
Commission would have to turn to other sources to meet 
a rapidly approaching power shortage and make long- 
term contracts with private power interests in Quebec. 

Such contracts were made in 1928 with the 
American-controlled Gatineau Power Company. The 
Commission is also developing the Chats Falls and 
Carillon power sites on the Ottawa River and has con- 
tracted for half the future power output of the Beau- 
harnois Canal project—about 750,000 horsepower in 


all. Its needs for years to come presumably cared for 
in view of the recent slackening in Canadian demands 
for power. the Commission declines to commit itself 
to the New York project—which would throw on its 
hands a million horsepower of electrical energy with 
no immediate market—and is, it states in a recent 
report, without authority to participate. 

Prospective slow development of a Canadian mar- 
ket for their share of St. Lawrence power is a factor 
which Canadians have had in mind throughout the 
seaway negotiations and accounts in part for their 
coolness toward the project. They face a heavy 
financial burden for a development which would 
operate at a steady loss until Canada could absorb 
its share of power, or the more distasteful alternative 
of letting this go to build up Yankee industries. This 
explains Canadian insistence on a two-dam plan for 
the international section of the river, which, though 
costing $40,000,000 more than the American single- 
dam plan, entails disposal of a block of only 500,000 
horsepower from the upper dam until the main 
1,500,000-horsepower dam is built. 

The New York project in this respect presents dis- 
tinct advantages over the Canadian and American 
plans of the International Joint Engineering Board. 
It calls for a single dam, built in two stages. Fifty 
feet high at first, it would develop 600,000 horsepower 
for $90,000,000. When Canada and New York could 
absorb more power it would be raised to give the full 
head of 85 feet and 2,240,000 horsepower maximum. 
Then or later the flight of the 27-foot locks could be 
added to lift great ocean ships to the broad, deep 
waters of the pool above, reaching to Lake Ontario. 

Earlier investigators were appalled by the hazards 
of construction at this point, where the risk of sinking 
coffer dams in the mighty torrent to reach rock foun- 
dation for the dam sixty feet below river level gives 
pause to the boldest engineers. 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


One of the most spectacular engineering feats ever contemplated has been projected 
(on paper) by Governor Roosevelt’s St. Lawrence Development Commission (since 
superseded by the State Power Authority). 
which would cost less than the two Canada suggests; the New York compromise (inde- 
pendently conceived) provides for single-dam construction on dry land at Massena 
Point, to be built in two stages, so that use of power can keep pace with construction. 


Federal engineers propose a single dam, 








The New York scheme ingeniously avoids such risk 
by building on dry land, 4 la Mother Goose’s safety- 
first bathing rule: ‘Hang your clothes on a hickory 
limb but don’t go near the water.”” Sites for the main 
spillway and power houses are to be excavated to bed 
rock on Massena Point, which projects into the stream 
below the rapids, and these structures and more than 
95 per cent of the dam completed “in the dry.” A 
new channel for the river will then be dug across 
Massena Point and rock-filled concrete cribs sunk in a 
row across the present channels as foundation for the 
rock-fill dams to close the rest of the river, now flowing 
through its new channel, 600 feet wide and 50 feet 
deep, to the giant turbines and spillway. The flight of 
locks for 27-foot navigation could be constructed 
similarly on dry land on Barnhart Island. Cost esti- 
mates are tabulated in the box on page 25. 


Footing the Bill 


Who now is to pay, and in what proportions, for this 
international enterprise, assuming as New Yorkers 
do that navigation and power should each bear its 
share of the cost? (If no seaway is built the entire 
cost of the power enterprise of course falls to the power 
beneficiaries.) The New York proposals make easy 
work of one side of this question by assuming that 
internationally the costs will be divided evenly be- 
tween the two countries—though Canada, we have 
seen, proposes to pay nothing. The other aspect of 
the question, how much the federal and dominion 
governments should chip in because the power dam 
will also serve as part of the seaway, is a poser. The 
New York engineers suggest several ways of allocating 
the cost, under which the federal and dominion contri- 
butions would range from $50,500,000 to $89,500,000. 
Obviously it makes a great difference in the cost of 
state electricity if the source of power costs the sum 


of $171,547,000 or if the New York share under the 
$203,418,000 joint scheme can be cut to $57,000,000 
by obtaining the maximum contribution of $89,500,- 
000 for navigation and an equal division of the balance 
between New York and Ontario. 

Even with the way cleared of all these federal, 
Canadian, and financial complications, New York 
still has no clear course for its project. Intrenched 
riparian owners whose rights to power the state pro- 
poses to expropriate without compensation are not apt 
to yield without a fight. These owners include the Alu- 
minum Corporation of America (behind which stands 
Andrew Mellon) and the Frontier Corporation, in which ° 
the Niagara Hudson (Roosevelt’s “‘power octopus’’) 
and General Electric Corporations are associated. 

The Mellon enterprise operates a big hydroelectric 
aluminum plant at Massena by virtue of a state char- 
ter, a War Department permit, and a license from the 
New York Water Power Commission authorizing it to 
divert up to 25,000 second-feet (about a quarter of the 
American flow) for power production. The Frontier 
Corporation was formed some years ago, when private 
development of the St. Lawrence was still state policy, 
to build a dam. It owns substantial riparian rights 
along the American shore of the Long Sault rapids. 

Financial and engineering possibilities of the Roose- 
velt plan are based on the theory that the state may 
build its dam without compensating riparian owners 
for power rights or existing developments. Ifa large 
item for compensation must be added, cost estimates 
of construction will be materially changed. Unless 
the Aluminum Company’s right to divert 25,000 
second-feet is canceled, the state loses a fourth of its 
expected power. 

Floyd L. Carlisle, Niagara Hudson head, said last 
year that the Frontier Corporation’s riparian rights 
“constitute the real ownership of the right to use the 
falling water for power purposes; New York and the 
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federal government have no ownership in it”; and 
challenged the state to test the case in court. He is 
now willing to discuss a contract to distribute state 
electricity but insists that compensation for these 
riparian rights should be allowed for in the contract. 
He is the more willing to waive any rights of the 
Frontier Corporation to build the St. Lawrence dam 
because a new experimental power plant which the 
General Electric and Niagara Hudson are building at 
Schenectady, designed to use mercury boilers and 
extremely high pressures, promises to make steam- 
generated electricity as cheap as that from the St. 
Lawrence. 

Mr. Mellon’s Aluminum Corporation, with a going 
plant instead of a potential right to build a hazardous 
dam, brings up other questions. Roosevelt’s counsel 
in the St. Lawrence report admit that several court 
precedents seemingly run counter to their contention 
that the state may cut off private riparian rights with- 
out compensation. Their brief explains these all 
away as inapplicable, but possibly the Aluminum 
Corporation—fighting for a big stake, since state 
electricity to replace that now derived from its own 
plant would cost $500,000 or $600,000 a year extra— 
may find good lawyers to uphold the contrary view. 
Should the state win on the compensation issue, the 
Aluminum Corporation threatens 
to move the Massena plant (em- 
ploying 2,500 men) to Canada; if 
it loses, bang goes Roosevelt’s cost 
estimate for cheap electricity. 

An interesting phase of the sub- 
ject is Roosevelt’s new idea on 
state ownership and operation in 
the electric light and power field. 
It might be termed public owner- 
ship in half portions. The state 
is to build dams and operate power 
plants, turning the electricity over 
to private enterprise for transmis- 
sion and distribution to consumers 
at rates definitely set in the con- 
tract between the state and the 
distributor. 


Judge-Made Law” 


Rates are to be based on the cost 
of electricity at the state plant, 
plus a fair return on the actual, 
cash cost of transmission and dis- 
tribution systems, expenses of 
operation, and reasonable compen- 
sation to the transmitting agency 
for its services. Return on investment would allow 
only for payment of dividends on preferred stock 
and interest and amortization on bonds represent- 
ing that investment. Reasonable return on the whole 
deal not to exceed 8 per cent. All neatly set down 
in the contract, with bookkeeping rules to deter- 
mine the cost data, and revision of rates from time 
to time to suit the data. 

Roosevelt hopes in this way to sidetrack the in- 


fluence of the courts on utility rates. He contends- 


that regulation by commission has broken down en- 
tirely through federal court decisions setting up the 
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concept of a reasonable return to which the utility is 
entitled on its investment, figuring into this extraneous 
items like reproduction and going costs, franchise and 
goodwill values, and allowanceson surplus. He opposes 
this as “‘judge-made law” and “nullification of the peo- 
ple’s will” and claims that by such rules of calculation 
utilities are able to pocket excessive profits of “50 per 
cent or even 100 per cent on their original investment.” 


Cheap Electricity? 


The contract method, he hopes, will help him carry 
out his campaign pledge of cheap electricity for do- 
mestic and rural small consumers—especially the 
housewife voters, to whom he appealed so persistently 
that critics said he “rode into Albany on an electric 
waffle iron” and aims to reach the White House on the 
same steed. 

Benefits of the cheap state electricity, Roosevelt 
promised, were to go exclusively to household and 
rural consumers and to small shops and stores, rates 
in the contract being drawn to supply them at cost or 
less. Industrial electricity, he held, was already 
cheap in New York, and big industry should sit 
only at second table after small consumers had 
enjoyed the St. Lawrence feast. 

His own technical advisers 
spoiled this vision by reporting 
that it was impracticable to segre- 
gate the state current for domestic 
and rural use, that by far the 
greater part would have to be sold 
to big industries at “necessarily 
very low prices,” and that big con- 
sumers might not improbably bene- 
fit more proportionately in the 
end than the little ones from rate 
reductions. The current could 
also be distributed to advantage 
only within a limited radius of the 
power site, instead of spreading 
its blessings, as hoped, to every 
quarter of the state. 

Then too, Roosevelt’s hopes of 
driving a good bargain on the rate 
contract by playing off one utility 
group against another vanished 
with the consolidation of the three 
existing groups into one big super- 
utility, the Niagara Hudson Cor- 
poration, which owns all pres- 
ent channels by which. St.’ Law- 
rence power can reach New York 
consumers. The fate of contrac- 
tual regulation rests on its readiness to accept a con- 
tract of the desired character. 

The Niagara Hudson is willing “in principle” to 
talk contract; but from that to an agreement in detail, 
fixing rates and limiting return as Roosevelt wants it 
limited, is a long step. His idea rested on the as- 
sumption that the state electricity would go to 
an independent system, whose operating expense 
and return on investment could be definitely de- 
termined and added to the cost of state elec- 
tricity as a basis for rates to consumers. But how 
draw a contract fixing these when the state current 
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is only part of a far larger supply carried by an exist- 
ing system? 

A state plant, delivering initially two billion kilo- 
watt-hours a year, can be complete at the earliest in 
1938, when demand on the Niagara Hudson is expected 
to reach twenty billion kilowatt-hours. To expect 
these two billion kilowatt-hours, or the five billions 
ultimately available, to determine rates on the twenty 
billions is to ask the tail to wag a very large dog. 

Middle Westerners and Canadians are following 
with keen interest the dispute between New York and 
Washington for control of the St. Lawrence dam, most 
important single factor in the seaway scheme. To 
farmers and business men in the Lake region and West- 
ern grain area, St. Lawrence does not spell power but 
transportation. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way has been for years their vision of cheap freightage 
for grain and manufactured products direct to world 
markets. What the Panama Canal has done for the 
Pacific Coast they expect from this deep-water route 
to the ocean. 


What About Shipping? 


Navigation on the inland seas is already as well 
developed as on salt water. Volume of traffic through 
the Soo Canal is greater than that of Panama and 
Suez combined. Ocean-size, deep-draft freighters ply 
unhampered from Buffalo to the head of the Lakes 
and, with the opening of the new Welland Canal, can 
pass into Lake Ontario. Ocean steamers mount the 
St. Lawrence to Montreal. Between Montreal and 
Ontario only makeshift navigation exists, limited by 
the 14-foot canals around the rapids. Eliminate this 
obstacle, and ocean shipping can steam freely from 
Liverpool or Rio to Chicago and Duluth, and cheap 
ocean rates for cargoes in bulk and without transship- 
ment will prevail. 

Critics of the seaway argue its value limited because 
the route is closed in winter and Lake ships are not 
constructed to sail the oceans. New York interests 
fear it will divert traffic from the port of New York, 
and the state delegation in Congress has fought a hard 
but losing fight to have the state barge-canal system 
adopted instead, as an “all-American waterway,” and 
improved at federal expense. From Chicago too 
there has been some opposition, inspired by needs of 
the Chicago drainage canal; likewise from friends of 
the Mississippi-Gulf waterway. But otherwise the 
Lake states and the American Middle West are a unit 
in favor of immediate improvement of the St. Law- 
rence, 

Public opinion in Canada, on the other hand, is 
sharply divided, with opponents of the seaway until 
recently in the ascendant. Montreal, at present head 
of ocean navigation, fears to lose the great transship- 
ment business of its port and takes sides against the 
Upper Lake region, which wants cheap transportation 
for its grain. Private-power interests in Quebec are 
arrayed against public-ownership advocates and pro- 
spective large supplies of competing electricity. The 
new Hudson Bay route, westbound grain traffic from 
the prairie provinces to Vancouver, and rail interests 
In general will be affected by completion of the seaway. 

anadian railways are largely state-built or state- 
guaranteed, and loss of grain traffic may have to be 
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Massena Point Dam & Power Plant 
Cost Estimates, New York Project 


A—Power and Shipping Projects, Under- 
taken Separately: 


Works for power alone $151,920,000 
Interest during construction 18,500,000 
Lock connection with present 14- 
foot ship canal 1,127,000 
Cost of power plant alone $171,547,000 
Seaway locks and channels, if 
added later 50,499,000 
Grand Total $222,046,000 


B—Power and Shipping Projects Under- 
taken Simultaneously: 

Works solely for navigation 

Works common to navigation and 


$ 20,773,000 


power 101,495,000 
Works primarily for power 81,150,000 
Grand Total $203,418,000 
Height of dam, first stage 50 ft. 
Height of dam, complete 85 ft. 
Power produced, first stage 
(horsepower) 600.000 
Power produced, completed dam: 
Primary (minimum available at 
lowest stages of river) 1,440,000 
Average throughout year 1,900,000 
Maximum 2,240,000 
Annual output of electricity, pri- 
mary (kilowatt-hours) 5,000,000,000 


Annual output, secondary or sur- 
plus 1,500,000,000 
Total available for sale 6,500,000,000 











made good from public revenues. Many Canadians 
oppose the seaway lest this country, with its more 
highly developed industry, get the lion’s share of the 
electric-power by-product, leaving little for Canadian 
industries appearing later on the scene. 


Score to Date: 0-0 


Canadian Conservatives in 1928 adopted resolutions 
against the seaway as a menace to Canadian interests. 
Quebec Liberals were aligned against it by the in- 
fluence of Montreal and private-power interests. Last 
year the dominion, Ontario, and Quebec premiers met 
and voted to shelve the project. Since then the 
Conservatives have come into power, and Premier 
Bennett lately moved to resume seaway negotiations 
with Washington. The first result was to refer the 
whole project back to the International Board of 
Engineers for new study, to seek agreement on the 
general form of development of the international 
section: that is, whether to have one or two dams. 

Until the engineers are able to agree as to this 
essential point, on which Canadian and American 
views have been in complete disaccord, the develop- 
ment of this section of the deep waterway from the 
head of Lakes to tidewater is at a standstill. But the 
Roosevelt boom goes on. 
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That typical American institution, the lunch wagon: How despite its 


humble origin four thousand wagoneers now gross $100,000,000 


yearly, and how quick lunch lost its wheels 


NE of the casualties of peace was C. Oakley 
O Ells’ Quick Lunch wagon which, during the 

cantonment days, flourished in Tobyhanna, 
Pa. With the signing of the Armistice the ravenous 
rookies returned to home cooking, Camp Summerall 
was dismantled, and writing appeared on the rococo 
walls of Ells’ deserted canteen. It said, “Oakley, get 
going!” 

So Mr. Ells—who was, before he became a street- 
corner caterer, the champion trick and fancy pool 
player of Connecticut—called his next shot, a jump 
over the Pocono Mountains to Archbald, Pa. Hiring 
a teamster and a pair of horses, Ells unblocked the 
wheels of his garish “dog wagon,” put aboard his wife, 
their three small children, and a few chattels, and was 
en route before noon of a Saturday. 

The deep ruts of the mountain road required only a 
few miles to wrench one of the high wheels off the 
creaking wagon, but Ells and his driver blacksmithed 
it on and the pilgrimage proceeded. About sundown 
the wheel gave way again; an hour, and most of the 
teamster’s patience, was lost on a dubious repair. 

Sometime far past midnight there was a groan of 
straining timbers and the carryall lurched to a stand- 
still. Neither man needed to be told that the spokes 
of the errant wheel had parted company irreparably 
with their hub. The Ells brood awoke and,‘frightened 
by the desolate Pocono night, began to wail. The 
teamster swore stolidly, unhitched his horses, and 
rode off in the gloom toward Tobyhanna, leaving 
Mr. Ells, the wizard of the cue, in a position he ex- 
pertly diagnosed as squarely behind the 8-ball, the 
darkest of the agates. 


Vagabonds No More 


Thus marooned, Ells was contemplating the dismal 
future when his first customer, the Rev. Father Kane, 
a circuit rider, arrived. From hospitable habit he 
served the priest hamburger steak, buns, and coffee; 
another wayfarer stopped, running up to seventy 
cents the first day’s gross on the new, involuntary 
“stand.” Next day Ells walked to town, bought 
some groceries, and decided to stick it out on the hill- 
side for a while. There he has remained ever since. 

Near the spot chosen by his wagon to break down 
there now stands the Ells Village Inn, a hostelry 
whose dining room seats one hundred and fifty. 
Around it stretch Ells’ Sunnyside Farms, which supply 
the inn with fresh milk, eggs, and vegetables. Down 


the road a piece are a filling station and a newer lunch 
wagon, both the property of Mr. Ells, who, with his 
growing business and family, has become something 
of an institution in Lackawanna County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The brief odyssey of Oakley Ells epitomizes in a 
way the evolution of the lunch wagon—which from a 
shambling, obscure start fifty years ago has pro- 
gressed to the rank of an American institution. As 
his experience proved, the lunch wagon is a hardy 
specimen that, set down almost anywhere, will sur- 
vive. By nature migratory, the Ells Quick Lunch 
and all of its species somehow lost the vagabond 
instinct, and with it went the freedom of wheels. 
It acquired in their stead, however, characteristics of 
permanence that threaten to endow with dignity and 
stability the alma mater of the hot dog and the 
hamburger. 


All for Thirty Cents 


The lunch wagon is the most democratic, and there- 
fore the most American, of all eating places. Actors, 
milkmen, chauffeurs, debutantes, nymphes du pave, 
young men-about-town, teamsters, students, street- 
car motormen, messenger boys, policemen, white 
wings, business men—all these and more rub elbows 
at its counter. In Northampton, Mass., Will Rogers 
passed up fifteen restaurants to eat, on the recommen- 
dation of Calvin Coolidge’s son, in Bi!l Wade’s cosy 
diner, the Wade Inn. And the first ham sandwich 
to span the Atlantic Ocean in a heavier-than-air craft 
was carved for Charles Augustus Lindbergh in a 
Long Island quick-lunch stand. 

The lunch car, already an institution, was on its 
way to become an industry when all: business col- 
lapsed in 1929, somewhat retarding its development. 
Nevertheless, there are in this country approximately 
four thousand portable lunch rooms of varying age, 
style, and condition. Their number is being aug- 
mented annually by from one to two hundred cars, 
representing the combined output of a dozen or more 
manufacturers. Lunch wagons (or “dining cars,” 
as their makers vastly prefer they be called) now 
serve more than one million meals a day, a majority 
of which are, of course, “coffee and” (doughnuts, 
sandwich, beans, pie, and so on) orders. The average 
lunch-car check of thirty cents gives the wagons an 
aggregate cash intake of considerably more than 


$100,000,000 annually. And there are those who 
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believe that the limits of the modern dining car are 
not yet clearly defined. 

Just now its possibilities are being plumbed by the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, which has co- 
operated in the establishment of a modernistic diner 
on the premises of one of its filling stations. The 
car, situated at a station in the populous and pros- 
perous Hyde Park section of Chicago’s South Side, 
was put into commission last summer by the B/G 
Sandwich Shops, Inc. 

It is yet too early to forecast the result of the ex- 
periment. Albert H. Buck, rotund president of the 
B/G chain, thought it important enough, however, 
to take a job as counterman in a Philadelphia lunch 
car in order to learn how diners are managed. There 
may, in time, spring from the S. O.-B/G alliance a 
chain of diners that will dot the streets and highways 
of the Midwest as do the filling stations of Indiana 
Standard. The idea is by no means fantastic, al- 
though chain operation—with the notable exception 
of Harry G. Steen’s group of seventeen Elite diners in 
Philadelphia and vicinity—has rarely proved suc- 
cessful. 

The mania for speed, however, is such a conspicuous 
and dependable characteristic of the American, afoot 
or awheel, that oil and food should mix profitably. 
Our average citizen pauses for food and consumes it 
as leisurely as the driver of a racing car goes to the 
speedway pits to pick up gasoline, oil, and new tires. 
By repeated actual count, it requires only thirteen 
minutes on the average to complete a dining-car meal— 
the result, it is claimed, not so much of faster eating 
as of time saved in ordering and serving the repast. 
To its hasty public the lunch wagon thus affords so 
nearly the unceremonious, rapid, and expert service 


Below we have Gene’s 20th Century 
Diner. Manufactured at Elizabeth, 
N. J. (Jerry O’Mahony shops), it 
was towed to Brooklyn, where 5,000 
people tried to crowd into it the 
first day it was open for business. 
(In 1927 ultramodern diners were 
stilla novelty.) Massive structural- 
steel beams prevent sagging or 
warping of these eating wagons. 
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of the racing pit that its business has grown apace 
with the nation’s penchant for speed. 

Its patronage expanding, the humble “dog wagon,” 
with its sandwich-pie-coffee menu, gradually has been 
transformed. The lunch wagon now is not a wagon 
at all but a pretentious, semipermanent, bijou restau- 
rant, designed by engineers familiar with Pullman-car 
and ship architecture. It offers table d’héte meals and 
twenty or more a la carte items, including various 
meats, soups, sea foods, salads, pastries, fruits, and 
frozen desserts. Waitresses are now included in many 
dining-car crews, and a strong bid is being made for 
the feminine and family trade. The old and the new 
wagons resemble each other only in general shape 
and economy of interior space. 


“Dog Wagons” De Luxe 


Modern lunch cars vary in length from 30 to 60 feet, 
in width from 10 to 15 feet, in weight from 15 to 30 
tons, and in cost from $5,000 to $20,000, completely 
equipped, even unto paper napkins. They are sold 
on a down payment of 25 per cent, the balance being 
payable in from 18 to 36 monthly installments. 

In the metropolitan New York area (where a large 
percentage of all lunch cars are made), a diner is 
sometimes towed to the most convenient dock, loaded 
there on a lighter, and later set down at the ship 
landing nearest to its ultimate location. The latest 
method of extraditing diners from New Jersey to 
New York, however, is via the new Holland tunnel 
under the Hudson River. Specialists in trucking 
diners are Parker Brothers of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
who have moved perhaps 75 per cent of those in 
Greater New York. 


What does the dining-car owner do 
with his income dollar? First of 
all, half his gross receipts are at 
once laid out again for groceries. 
Then there are rent and salaries 
and light and heat—and out of that 
fat-looking profit must come pay- 
ments on the diner itself. Too, 
garbage can and the nightman must 
both be watched, or good-by profit! 





: Oecne’s 
20h Century Diner. 
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At the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial (1876) the waffle wagon 
was a popular novelty. Per- 
haps its progenitor was the 
one used by the pieman 
whom Simple Simon en- 
countered going to the fair. 








Culver Service 


Twenty years later, William 
V. Ripley (Oak Bluffs, Mass.) 
boasted this wagon, with its 
white body, smartly coated 
waiter, decorative scroll work, 
and gaudy pictorial windows. 


Once on location, the dining car is mounted on 
concrete foundations over a cellar which contains its 
plumbing, heating, lighting, and mechanical-refrigera- 
tion equipment. Telephone and radio usually are 
installed also. Not infrequently a shed room is built 
at the back, to house food supplies and ranges for 
cooking odorous meats and vegetables. Around the 
front of the diner there generally is erected, to floor 
or window-ledge height, an ornamental brick or stone- 
and-concrete wall. The ruling factor in “set-ups,” 
however, is space. Ground rental varies from $25 
to $300 a month, the latter figure for a corner location 


at Eighth Avenue and 52nd Street, New York City. 


“And Hurry It Up” 


The interior of the dining car, although as utilitarian 
as a machinist’s bench, shimmers with burnished 
nickel, quarter-sawed oak, black marbleite, and colored 
tile. Lined up against the far wall, within short reach 
of the three or four whaite-uniformed countermen, is 
the entire operating equipment of the diner: stoves, 
warming pans, coffee urns, refrigerator section, storage 
bins, silver, dishes, and so on. On the other side of 
the marble counter that divides the car lengthwise 
are from twelve to twenty-four stools and back of 
them, in the newer models, a row of tables for two or 
four. The diner is ventilated by blower fans which 
expel the fumes of frying steak and onions that form- 
erly caused the eyes as well as the mouth of the lunch- 
wagon patron to water. 

Speed, cleanliness, and a friendly type of service, 
without servility, are the principal appeals of the 
lunch car. There is no mystery about its food; it is 









Mahony, Inc. 
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assembled and prepared in front of the customer’s 
eyes. And the counterman an arm’s length away 
is, like as not, the owner himself. Any complaints 
may be registered respectfully with him, in person, 
see—or how would you like a sock in the mush? 

The management of a lunch car is, without doubt, 
the liveliest of the gastronomic arts. It is becoming, 
as well, one of the most scientific. A large percentage 
of proprietors are required by the dining-car manufac- 
turers who have extended them credit to keep accurate 
daily and weekly records of receipts and expenses. 
These are regularly criticized by company experts, 
who know precisely what percentage of gross receipts 
each item of expense should represent. Their an- 
swers to the question of vanishing profits are often 
cryptic: “Look in your garbage can,” or “Get an 
honest night man.” Despite such supervision, many 
cars must be repossessed from poor managers, to be 
rebuilt and resold. 

The chief factor in the success of the lunch car is its 
relatively low overhead expense and the fact that, as 
an investment, it works profitably twenty-four hours 
per day as compared with a restaurant’s sixteen or 
eighteen business hours. Customarily, a diner’s 
receipts for the night hours—when many restaurants 
are closed or are losing money to remain open—con- 
stitute about 25 per cent of its gross sales; this often 
represents the owner’s velvet. 

The lunch wagoner, as a type, is rapidly changing. 
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The “tough mug,” like the gaudy “dog wagon,” 
has not disappeared; but he is on his way out. 
Many men of college training, a few former 
professors, accountants, retired army officers, 
editors, and salesmen are operating diners. It 
is also to be noted that the lunch-wagon field, 
so long the almost exclusive preserve of the 
Irish-American, now is being invaded by the 
Greek and the Jew. 

The largest number of recruits, however, is 
from the ranks of restaurateurs who are flee- 
ing from the overhead expense of linens, laun- 
dries, waiters, bus boys, and cashiers. They 
are encouraged to enter the dining-car business 
by its low ratio of failure—which, it is esti- 
mated, amounts annually to only 7 per cent 
against a mortality rate of 20 or 25 per cent 
among newly established restaurants. 


Fifty Years Ago 


There is, as might be expected, no authentic 
history of the lunch wagon. The only con- 
siderable collection of lunchwagonana is that 
made by Jeremiah O’Mahony, president of 
Jerry O’Mahony, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., the 
largest exclusive manufacturer of dining cars 
in the country. To Mr. O’Mahony, World’s 
Work is indebted not only for illustrations but 
for his research into the origins of the lunch 
wagon. 

The builder of the first horse-drawn lunch 
car, so far as the memory of man runneth, was 





Lunch-Wagon Slanguage 


(Which modern proprietors frown upon) 


Red lead (or paint) 
The sand 

Draw one in the dark 
One on the city 
Team of grays 

A guinea football 

A cowboy 

Ice the rice 


Adam and Eve on a raft 

Adam and Eve on a raft 
and wreck ’em 

Fry two and flop °em 

Sunnyside up 

A stack 

Million on a platter 

The Vermont 


Yesterday, today, and for- 


ever 

Couple of Hebrew enemies 

La Bullie Hibernian 

Noah’s boy, with Murphy 
carrying a wreath 

Chewed fine, with a breath 


Graveyard stew 
A hasher 


Catsup 

Sugar 

Black coffee 

Glass of water 

Two crullers 

Jelly doughnut 

Western sandwich 

Rice pudding with 
cream 

Two poached eggs on toast 

Two scrambled eggs on 
toast 

Eggs fried on both sides 

Egg fried on one side only 

Wheat cakes 

Baked beans 

Maple syrup 

Hash 


ice 


Two pork chops 
Corned beef and cabbage 
Ham, potato, and cabbage 


Hamburger steak with 
onions 

Milk toast 

Lunch-wagon counterman 








one Sam Jones of Worcester, Mass. In the 

early 1880’s Jones constructed and operated 

a “hand-out wagon” from which he dispensed ham 
and chicken sandwiches, pie, and coffee via a small 
window. Within two years he made sufficient money 
to build the first lurich wagon that a customer could 
step into—a high-wheeled creation with a detach- 
able stoop and a narrow doorway, patterned after 
the circus wagon. 

Jones moved to Springfield, Mass., but Worcester 
continued to be the center of the lunch-wagon business, 
which is incontestably a New England institution. 
In the latter ’80’s Charles H. Palmer of Worcester 
produced the first of the famous Owl Night Lunch 
wagons. A man could stand up in these coaches, 
which were, commonly, fourteen feet long and six feet 
wide and high; they contained six stools and an end 
bar behind which franks and ’burgers sizzled on a 
kerosene stove. Frankfurters (‘hot dogs’) being 
their principal stock in trade, these rigs came to be 
known as “dog wagons.” 


“The Owl’? 
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Courtesy Jerry O’Mahony, Inc. 


dates 
about 1889. All articles of 
food were five cents and 
the cash customer, for the 
first time, munched inside. 


Daily about dusk the owner of an Owl Night Lunch 
would back his horse into the shafts, snap on the 
traces, and lumber away to a corner where night traffic 
was likely to be heaviest. The street, from which he 
vanished with the dawn, was his stand. He paid no 
rent. Gradually, however, dog wagoners began to 
settle down on well-located vacant lots, replacing 
wheels with cheap wooden foundations. Gas and 
water connections soon were added. 

The original “lunch-wagon king” was Charles H. 
Buckley of Worcester, a scarcely appreciated genius 
who built the first really noteworthy wagon. Its body 
was white, decorated with gold scrolls and florid land- 
scapes; on its stained glass windows were etched pic- 
tures of the presidents, of whom Grant was’ the 
favorite. Inside there were bright nickeled coffee 
urns, comfortable stools, and an ample serving 
counter. All Buckley’s wagons were named the White 
Horse Cafe, and some were sold on time payments as 
modern diners are. Buckley devised also a chain 
system, letting wagons out on shares to certain men. 

The Worcester pioneer was a staunch prohibitionist 
and profited thereby. The Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union bought several of his wagons and set 
them up in New York City to provide 
for working men places where food 
could be had without the temptation 
of spirituous drink; some of these lo- 
cations still are held by diners. Eng- 
lish temperance workers, hearing of 
the New York (Continued on Page 71) 
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Above—Listening to political harangues is a popular 
open-air pastime in Communist Russia; it is any- 
body’s guess as to whether the message strikes 
home. Below—A draftsman intent upon his work 
in the Hammer and Sickle factory in the outskirts 
of Moscow. In Russia it is hard to tell where 
school ends and work begins, for practically all the 
large industrial plants believe in having workers 
learn while they earn. They make provision for a 
variety of training which takes in youngsters slated 
to go on the payroll some years hence, raw recruits, 
and ambitious employees who are after better jobs. 





Muzhiks 
and Machines 


Who will run the future Russia and how? These are the Soviet’s most funda- 


mental and least understood problems. Margaret Bourke-White photographed 
the student workers for World’s Work on her recent trip to the U. S. S. R., 
and on page 4 Eugene Lyons, United Press correspondent at Moscow, writes 


about them and how they are trained for industry 
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Left—Stalin’s earnest visage, in poster form, 
serves as an ever present reminder that the 
U.S.S.R. is out to do big things, as these 
student-workers familiarize themselves with 
the machines which make watch parts in a 
Moscow plant. Below—Another scene in 
the same factory. The bespectacled one is 
an instructor; we suspect the youth at the 
right will have to do a bang-up job to win 
even grudging approbation from his overseer. 
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Every Modern Convenience 








By GEORGE W. GRAY 








Skyscraper offices, considered architecturally, have been discussed 
time and again; this article treats of elevators, steel cables, noise 
filters, air conditioning, electric eyes, heating and cooling systems, 
and other devices that contribute so much to urban business life 


of the Empire State Building—‘‘Mount Ever- 

est on Fifth Avenue,” someone has called it. 
Conceivably one might climb this mountain, for there 
are stairs to the very platform of its 1,210-foot-high 
observatory; but no one yet has climbed it, and prob- 
ably no one ever will. Too much work. A sky- 
scraper’s reason for existence lies in its correlation of 
labor-saving arrangements, and among these the 
elevator system stands foremost. 

This Fifth Avenue mountain of metals and masonry 
was reared around a cone of elevators; indeed, its 
erection was made practicable by the existence of the 
elevator; and if any taller towers are ever lifted 
toward the empyrean it will be because of further 
improvements and refinements of elevator mechanism. 

I boarded an express car on the street floor. Gone 
are the grillwork and open design and decorative mold- 
ing of the early 1920’s, as outmoded as the plush and 
mirrors of an earlier decade. In place of these gew- 
gaws are smooth opaque walls and ceiling, concealed 
lighting—a hollow cube of space shaped to shut out 
the visible world and to shut in a capacity load of 
twenty-six passengers. 

Twenty-six passengers or two, the car starfs on 
schedule time. Gone is the electric switch with which 
the old-time operator engineered the movement of his 
car up and down the shaft. And gone too is the 
operator. In his place today is an attendant, a ma- 
chine attendant, who transmitted my request to be 
let off at the eightieth floor by pressing a button and 
pushing a lever. The machine did the rest. 


PR ie Es I stepped into the massive entrance 


Tall Buildings for Business 


Sealed up in our little cubicle, floating like Mo- 
hammed’s Coffin somewhere twixt heaven and earth, 
we knew little motion other than a slight vibration 
and whisking of steel cables. Only the swift flash- 
ing of the illuminated floor numbers on the panel 
above the closed opaque door indicated the direction 
as it told off the units of ascent. As we neared desti- 
nation the speed made itself felt by a smooth slowing 
down like a bird coming to rest. Presently the in- 
fallible machine was leveling its floor with the eight- 
ieth floor precisely, unlocking and opening its doors, 


discharging us to the local car which would climb the 
final feet to the peak. 

That a skyscraper affords a view and provides an 
observatory is, of course, only incidental. The main 
object is to provide housing space for homes or for 
business; every unit of rentable area from the ground 
floor to the topmost penthouse is a factor in the 
economic value of the building. 


Utility is What Counts 


The high cost of land is not the only reason why the 
modern American city tends to build vertically. 
There is the fact that the perpendicular structure is the 
most efficient means yet devised for housing large 
populations. By its consolidation of many and al- 
lied interests under one roof, it takes people off the 
horizontal traffic lanes, removes a large proportion 
of them from the dust and clamor of street levels, and 
makes possible the installation of facilities and serv- 
ices which smaller groups would find either imprac- 
ticable or prohibitively expensive. 

“It isn’t a coincidence that skyscraper life is on the 
whole healthier than life in the rural district,” said 
Ralph T. Walker, skyscraper architect. “‘And it isn’t 
wrong to assume that some of the credit for urban 
sanitation is due the skyscraper. It has alleviated 
drudgery and given people more leisure, or enabled 
them to get more out of their working day.” 

Walker, one of the younger group, is a leader in 
the modern school which believes that function and 
utility should dominate style. Specimens of his work 
lift their towers here and there on the Manhattan 
skyline, notably the fifty-story shaft of No. 1 Wall 
Street and the earlier creation on West Street for the 
New York Telephone Company. 

“And the skyscraper is no longer an experiment or 
a tentative form,” pronounced Mr. Walker. “It is suc- 
ceeding and will continue to succeed, not because it is 
artistic, spectacular, orsensational but because it is util- 
itarian, lavor-saving, time-saving, and comfortable.” 

Harvey Wiley Corbett and Raymond Hood, who, 
among others, are planning the fabulous Radio City 
which is to house on three blocks in the heart of New 
York a business population of 125,000 people, ex- 
pressed much the same idea. 
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EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 


On the elevator depends the sky- 
scraper as a financial entity, and the 
performance of the elevator depends 
on the machinery that operates it. 
These American Cable Company wire 
ropes hold in their confident grasp 
the very life of the workaday world. 


An index to the wide range of conveniences which 
a skyscraper may embody is suggested in its use of 
electric power. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s buildings, facing Madison Square in New 
York, consume in a year 6,500,000 kilowatt-hours. 
The population of the Metropolitan buildings is 
12,000. While it is impossible to draw a strict par- 
allel between this group and a town of 12,000 popula- 
tion, it is safe to say that during working hours the 
skyscraper inhabitants get more services from their 
6,500,000 kiiowatt-hours than the town inhabitants 
get from theirs. And because the skyscraper is a big 
consumer, whereas the town is a scattered group of 
thousands of small consumers, the skyscraper buys its 
energy at a lower rate. 

A big building’s electrical equipment will vary all 
the way from a giant transformer or generator to 
a sensitive vacuum tube which on dark days switches 
on the electric office lights. In a Schenectady office 
building a photoelectric cell watches the water cooler 
and turns the faucet when one bends for a drink. A 
similar device, which prevents unwary fingers from 
being crushed in closing elevator doors, has been 
installed in Macy’s Manhattan department store. 
The General Electric Company recently announced 
the introduction of a three-element vacuum tube as a 
leveling control for elevators. 

Elevators in their modern lineage derive from elec- 
tricity. More than fifteen hundred miles of rubber- 
covered copper wire are used in the elevator system 
alone of the Empire State Building. Some innovators 
even propose to heat by electricity, and in numerous 
places are demonstrating how it can be done. An 
interesting example is the office building of the South- 
ern California Edison Company, in Los Angeles, 
which uses the fan system of electric heating intro- 
duced by the Hoffman Company. 


Electricity for Heat 


Office buildings of public-service corporations in 
Charleston, W. Va., Zanesville, Ohio, and Greenfield, 
Mass., are heated by controlled or off-peak electrical 
energy, taken during the night and for short off-peak 
periods during the day to heat water to 250° Fahren- 
heit. The water is confined in insulated containers 
and from this thermal reservoir the needed heat is 
drawn. The system may be adapted to hot water, 
double-pipe steam radiation, or warm-air distribu- 
tion. Forty-eight electric-power companies have es- 
tablished controlled or off-peak service for this use, 
at rates ranging from a cent and a half per kilowatt- 
hour to half that amount. 

Steam, however, is still the skyscraper’s principal 
source of heat. In the larger cities are public utility 
companies which make a business of producing steam. 
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They pipe it under the pavements and sell it by the 
pound, just as water companies pipe and sell water 
by the gallon. A large building may use up to 
100,000,000 pounds of steam in a winter. 

Hot water is to be used to heat the 67-story Cities 
Service Building, in lower New York—an experiment 
that will be watched with interest by architects and 
builders all over the country. In this building the 
ventilating system brings fresh air over the radiator 
units and discharges it into rooms from the ceiling. 

Logically, a cool building is just as important a 
convenience in July as is a heated one in February. 
Several equipment companies are at work on the 
problem of designing a double-function system, and 
doubtless one of the next fruits of industrial research 
will be a reversible refrigerator-furnace. 

Cooling systems are already here. Down in San 
Antonio, Texas, is the Milam Building, a commodious 
office structure that has for three summers advertised 
“manufactured weather.” Air brought through its 
ventilating system is filtered through a spray of re- 
frigerated water, cooling, humidifying, and washing 
it clean of dust, pollen, and soot. It’s important, 
of course, to keep windows closed, for outside the 
summer temperature is often 101°. 

Several buildings in the East have installed similar 
air-conditioning apparatus to serve certain areas: the 
basement and street floor of the Chrysler Building in 
New York are air-conditioned, and many theaters 
and restaurants use this system of the Carrier En- 
gineering Corporation. The 39-story tower build- 
ing of the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, now 
under construction, will be the first office-building sky- 
scraper in the East to provide this facility throughout. 

In the office of the Campbell Window Company 
(subsidiary of the American Radiator Company) in 
the Pershing Square Building, New York, I saw a 
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window silencer, the invention of Hiram Maxim. It 
is an oblong box which fits into a prepared space 
at the bottom of the window. By means of an in- 
terior arrangement of filter paper, baffle plates, and 
suction fan it not only extracts all noises from the 
incoming air but also removes dust and other ma- 
terial impurities. The combination of the device 
with a heating system gives it a third function. The 
silencer is being installed in an apartment skyscraper 
in New York, and its use in an office building is pro- 
jected. 


More Windows—or None? 


Of course, a way to cut the Gordian knot and 
eliminate street noise and other outside nuisances 
altogether is to make the building windowless. This 
has been done in the case of the Simmons Saw Com- 
pany factory at Fitchburg, Mass., and in many 
theaters and assembly halls. Solid walls are less ex- 
pensive than windows, they hold the heat better in 
winter and shut it out in summer, and problems of 
artificial lighting may be solved by means of ultra- 
violet lamps. Air-conditioning apparatus will pro- 
vide the necessary ventilation. But psychology is 
against the windowless office, in the opinion of many 
architects: ““A man likes to look out occasionally.” 

If the elimination of windows is proposed as a util- 
ity, what shall we say of their increase? The office 
building at 21 West Street, New York, has achieved 
advantages in lighting and in the utilization of floor 
space by means of corner windows. 

Every discussion of skyscraper organization comes 
back at intervals to the elevator, for it is the key 
machine in the vast composite mechanism of the 
modern office building. Indeed, Elisha G. Otis’s 
invention of the elevator in 1852 may be considered 
a more fundamental step in the creation of the sky- 
scraper than was the first use of structural steel in 
1885; for W. L. B. Jenney’s design of the Home In- 
surance Company’s building of that year, in Chicago, 
ten stories high—the first steel-framed skyscraper— 
would surely never have been realized without ele- 
vators. 

Otis’s contribution was not a mechanical means of 
going up and coming down. That had long existed; 
doubtless the Greeks used a hoist in building the 
Parthenon. What Otis invented was a safety device, 
a simple arrangement of springs which when the rope 
broke would grip the rails of the shaft and hold the 
hoist securely in position. It was the hoist plus the 
safety device that made an “elevator.”” And when 
the skyscraper arrived, it may be said to have 
arrived via the elevator. 


Elevator Cables 


Sine qua non of skyscraper transportation is the 
wire rope that hoists the passenger car. The indis- 
pensable functions of steel wire cable begin, however, 
with the steam shovel’s big dipper excavating for 
foundations. Later, wire rope sinews of cranes and 
material hoists lift the skyscraper’s entire weight 
piecemeal, swinging into place every steel beam, hod- 
ful of brick, steam radiator, and other component 
part. No hempen rope could withstand such strain, 
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nor would passenger-elevator steel cables. Ropes 
that lift the skyscraper’s molecules must be incom- 
parably stronger, and 25 per cent more costly, than 
those on which suspend merely the lives of passengers, 

Indebted creatively (not unlike the chicken to the 
egg) was Elisha Otis to Erskine Hazard, who made 
the first wire rope by hand and machine in this 
country just after the War of 1812. Hazard, a 
pioneer Pennsylvania ironmonger, is credited also 
with building, in 1815, the first wire suspension bridge 
in the world—a 410-foot catwalk from his factory to 
the opposite bank of the Schuylkill River. It was 
supported by two ?-inch “‘selvagee”’ wire ropes, con- 
sisting simply of parallel wires bound tightly together. 
Twisted wire rope, produced in the 1840’s by the 
Hazard mills, was available almost a decade before 
Otis required it for his first elevator. 

While the art of suspension-bridge building ad- 
vanced steadily and the skyscraper was conceived, 
engineering ingenuity strangely overlooked the en- 
abling wire rope. It remained content with the type 
of steel cable which expends perhaps 30 per cent of 
its vital energy and durability in a vain effort to un- 
twist. Once an end is freed, the loose strands explode 
like clock springs, revealing the stress and friction 
that afflict twisted wire cables. 


A Layman Steps In 


It was not an engineer but a layman who, noting 
the uneconomic internal warfare that prematurely 
fatigued wire rope, set research men to work. About 
ten years ago, engineers of the American Cable Com- 
pany perfected a new type of cable that they called 
“preformed.” Other manufacturers were not slow 
to appreciate its merits, approximately fifty firms here 
and abroad obtaining licenses under the new patent. 
The relative simplicity of the preforming principle 
doubtless deferred its discovery. It consists only of 
the spiral curving of each wire and strand of wire 
before it is incorporated in a rope; it was, neverthe- 
less, necessary to develop new and intricate machinery 
to achieve this effect. 

An unforeseen result of the new principle, pro- 
tracted operating tests have shown, is a service life 
that averages 133 per cent longer than that of non- 
preformed wire rope—proving by the domestic econ- 
omy of a cable that war does not pay. How costly 
it may prove is best appreciated by the landlord of 
an eighty-story skyscraper, each elevator in which re- 
quires the periodic replacement of from six thousand 
to eight thousand feet of hoisting cable. The strain 
upon such cables is tremendous; they must suspend 
not only the ten-ton weight of the loaded elevator 
car. but their own dead weight, which in an eighty- 
story shaft exceeds ten thousand pounds. A hang- 
man, observing closely, would note that under this 
load the elevator cable stretches only one tenth of 
1 per cent, or considerably less than his own deadly 
hemp. 

Quite appropriately, the manufacture of preformed 
rope is being carried on by the venerable Hazard 
Wire Rope Company (founded 1846) which, like 
American Cable, now is a subsidiary of the American 
Chain Company, Inc., a stripling that owes its start 
to the automobile nonskid chain. 
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Courtesy Starrett Brothers & Eken 


Supports, set in from the outside wall, that do not obstruct the light and that 
make straight-line production possible are a new development in factory 
engineering. Overhead heating makes possible the use of all floor space. 


Although less dangerous to an elevator than to an 
automobile, slippage is wasteful and difficult to over- 
come when it occurs on the skyscraper’s elevator 


sheave. Inaccurate floor landings and a deranged 
signal system result, no matter how self-operating the 
elevator. Recently the developers of Weed chains 
and preformed rope perfected a viscous compound 
that, applied to elevator ropes, makes them nonskid. 

The first New York elevator, in the old Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, traveled at the rate of about fifty feet 
aminute. Express elevators in the Chrysler Building 


go seven hundred feet a minute; those in the Em- 
pire State one thousand feet, and they are capable of 
running twelve hundred feet a minute with safety. 
These velocities were computed as the rates necessary 
to operate the buildings efficiently. Elevator sched- 
ules for the Empire State, for example, are designed to 
transport fifteen thousand persons from the upper- 
floors to the street between 5 and 5:30 p. M., the es- 
timated daily peak load. If and when buildings go 
higher, faster schedules will be necessary. 

Faster schedules are entirely feasible today, so far 
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as mechanical requirements and safety controls are 
concerned. In some deep mining shafts elevators 
are commonly operated at three thousand feet a min- 
ute, on long hauls of several thousand feet. The 
limiting factor in speed is the rate at which the human 
organism can endure acceleration and deceleration. 


Eight Feet a Second 


A body falling freely in space will increase its speed 
of descent thirty-two feet for every second of time. 
Tests made at the research laboratory of the Otis 
Elevator Company—in which human subjects of 
various ages were used to determine by actual ex- 
periment what the physical organism can safely and 
comfortably endure—established as the maximum ac- 
celeration for elevator operation a rate not to exceed 
eight feet a second. Obviously, in order to build up 
to a speed of twelve hundred feet a minute and then 
slow down for a floor stop, the elevator must have a 
sufficiently long nonstop run if it is not to exceed this 
allowable rate of acceleration and deceleration. The 
latest tall buildings provide this for the first time in 
skyscraper history. 

The dominating question with both architects and 
engineers today is the space problem. As buildings 
go higher, they require more elevator service—and 
additional elevators take up room which, as office 
space, might bring three or four dollars a square foot. 
If more than 11 per cent of the total floor area is pre- 
empted by elevator shafts the sky- 
scraper becomes an uneconomical 
investment. 

One way of tackling the space 
problem is exemplified in the Otis 
double-deck elevators now being 
installed in the Cities Service 
Building, New York. Here the ele- 
vator assumes a two-story form. 
Two cars, one above the other, are 
hung in a single frame and so 
placed that when the lower car is 
level with the ground floor, the 
upper car is level with the first 
floor. Ramps from the street will 
lead to the two levels: passengers 
bound for even-numbered floors 
will take the lower car, those for 
odd-numbered floors the upper. 
The eight double-deckers in this 
67-story building will therefore be 
equivalent in carrying capacity to 
fourteen separate cars of equal size, 
though the double-deckers occupy only one half the 
floor space. Another unique facility in this building 
will be ten escalators, operating to the first six floors. 
There will also be sixteen single-car elevators of the 
automatic-control type in this latest of skyscrapers— 
the design of Clinton & Russell, Holton & George, 
architects. 

Another proposed solution of the space problem is 
the operation of two separate elevators in the same 
shaft—a system now in use in the ten-story office 
building of the Westinghouse Company in East 
Pittsburgh. The fifty-story building of the Irving 
Trust Company, New York, has certain shafts 





Courtesy Campbell Metal Window Corp. 


A well-ventilated office, free from dirt 
and noise, is afforded by this device, 
a recent invention of Hiram Maxim’s. 
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designed for dual operation, though the one-car sys- 
tem is in use now. 

How can two cars operate in a single shaft? Ina 
thirty-story building, the top car would probably 
leave from the street floor and travel as an express 
to the fifteenth floor; then it would travel as a local 
to the thirtieth. Meanwhile the bottom car would 
be traveling local to the fifteenth. It should reach 
that height by the time the upper car was at Floor 
30; then each would repeat the process coming down. 

The imagination may squirm at the thought of two 
elevators bobbing up and down on the same track: 
but designers assure us the scheme is safeguarded by 
an infallible automatic control. Indeed, “‘We can 
imagine the time when a whole procession of cars will 
travel up one hatchway and down another,” said 
H. D. James, of the Westinghouse staff. 

New materials are helping elevator design. Alumi- 
num and its alloys enter more and more into doors, 
cars, frames. A plywood made of thin sheets of wood 
and steel cemented together is in use as paneling. 
Tastes vary as to finishes: Chicago prefers metals; 
New York and London go in more for fine wood 
finishes. The cost of a car may run as high as four 
thousand dollars, though the average of recent first- 
class installations is less than fifteen hundred dollars, 
The mechanical and electrical equipment runs con- 
siderably higher. The largest elevator installation 
on record, that of the Empire State Building, totaled 
around four million dollars. 

Soon skyscrapers will need cable 
for more than vertical transit, if 
we are to believe some of the archi- 
tectural forecasts. Radio City 
planners are considering horizon- 
tal transportation between the 
buildings of this gigantic group. 
It is even suggested that the tran- 
sit system be extended under- 
ground to Grand Central Station, 
perhaps to other groups of build- 
ings, by means of moving plat- 
forms or cars. Horizontal “ele- 
vators”’? 

Bassett Jones foresees “plaza 
floors.” In a building of 150 
stories, for example, some elevators 
would run express between the first 
and fiftieth floors, others between 
the first and one hundredth, with 
local cars to care for traffic be- 
tween and above. “Such plaza 
floors,” said Mr. Jones, “‘may con- 
tain shops and restaurants to serve the people of 
its region of the building. Even the plaza floors 
may be double-decked, with double-deck elevators 
serving them from a double-deck street level.” 

“When that time comes,” said Harvey Wiley Cor- 
bett, “I hope the city will require by law that all 
plaza floors be of uniform height. Then we'll be able 
to throw bridges across from one building to the 
next and on to the next—and the skyscraper will 
add another triumph to its amazing capacity for 
serving many people simultaneously and reducing 
congestion.” 

Is this a foreglimpse of the future city? 
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No Rendezvous 


With Death! 





Ewing Galloway 


Alongside the concrete speedway from Berlin to Potsdam, 
sixteen miles to the southwest, one sees dramatic warnings, 
each pointing out to the motorist some specific risk he 
may be taking. On this boulevard, where there are no 
traffic crossings and where one may drive at unlimited 
speed, worn tires—for instance—are particularly dangerous. 














Men, Guns, and Ships 








A. quick-reference guide for newspaper readers to the issues that 
confront the Disarmament Conference and the phrases that will inter- 


lard the dispatches, together with a graphic chart showing compara- 


tive strengths 


Anglo-Japanese Alliance. An agreement dating from 
July 13, 1911, whereby Great Britain and Japan agreed that if 
either power should become involved in war “for the defense 
of its territorial rights or special interests” in Manchuria or 
elsewhere in Eastern Asia, the other would “at once come to 
the assistance of its ally and conduct the war in common.” 
This alliance, which caused great concern in the United 
States, was abrogated by the Four-Power Pacific Treaty (see 
page 41). 


Article XVI. The article of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations which commits members of the League to “the 
severance of all trade or financial relations” and ‘the prohibi- 
tion of all intercourse’ with a nation which has gone to war in 
violation of the Covenant. Article XVI also empowers the 
League Council to “recommend” what military action shall 
be taken against the offending nation. 


Auxiliary Ships. Ships essential for the supply and re- 
pair of a fighting fleet, including transports, store ships, 
cargo ships, repair ships, hospital ships, oilers, and colliers. 


Battle Cruiser. A first-line ship with a battery of guns 
equal or nearly equal to that of a battleship. It differs from a 
battleship chiefly in its comparatively light armor and higher 
speed (about 31 knots an hour). When the terms of the 
London Naval Treaty are carried out, there will be six of these 
vessels in existence—three in the hands of Great Britain and 
three belonging to Japan. 


Briand-Kellogg Treaty. An agreement signed at Paris on 
Aug. 27, 1928, by which 56 nations “renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy” and “agree that the settlement 
or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or 
whatever origin they may be, which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific means.” The treaty 
derives its name from the fact that its two chief sponsors were 
Aristide Briand, foreign minister of France, and Frank B. 
Kellogg, secretary of state of the United States. 


Budgetary Limitation. A method of limiting armaments 
indirectly, by limiting the amount of money which may be 
spent on armies, navies, and air forces. This method is 
favored by France and by most of the Continental powers. 
It has found less favor with Great Britain and is opposed by 
the United States, which favors the method of ‘Direct 
Limitation” (see page 41). 


Capital Ship. Ships of the first rank; at the Washington 
Arms Conference of 1921-22, battleships and battle cruisers 
were combined by common consent in a general category of 
“capital ships.” 


Conscript Armies. Armies formed by means of conscrip- 
tion or compulsory service. Reports filed with the League of 
Nations show that 36 nations employ the conscript system. 
The following figures give the duration of service with the 
colors in the most important conscript armies: France, 12 
months; Italy, 18 months; Japan, 2 years; Russia, from 2 to 
4 years; Poland, 2 years; Belgium, from 8 to 14 months; 
Czecho-Slovakia, 14 months; Jugoslavia, 18 months. 


Consultative Pact. A treaty which would provide for 
consultation between the nations signing it, in the event that 
any one of them believed its security to be threatened. It 
has been proposed that the Briand-Kellogg Pact be elaborated 
to provide for such consultation. This is what is meant by 
‘Gmplementing” the Briand-Kellogg agreement: that is, 
giving it an implement with which to achieve its avowed 
purpose of settling “all disputes or conflicts . . . by 
pacific means.” 


Cost of Armaments. The chart on pages 42 and 43 shows 
the outlays for military purposes made by the five most 
heavily armed nations of the world, but does not show the 
rapid increase in these expenditures in recent years. In 1925 
a total of $2,078,000,000 was spent on armaments by the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and 
Russia. In 1930 these same nations spent a total of $2,701,- 
000,000—an increase in five years of 29.9 per cent. 


Cruisers. After capital ships, the most important type of 
warships in commission. Ranging from 7,000 to 10,000 tons 
(with a decided preference for the latter figure), they carry 
guns of from 6 to 8 inches in caliber and are capable of an 
average speed of 32 knots an hour.. The United States now 
has three 10,000-ton cruisers in commission and ten building; 
Great Britain has eleven in commission and two building; 
Japan has four in commission and four building; France has 
three in commission and three building; Italy has two in com- 
mission and four building. 


De Juvenel Plan. A proposal advanced by Henry de 
Juvenel, French senator and former minister, for an “‘interna- 
tional aerial union” under which the different governments 
would place their air forces at the disposal of the League of 
Nations in times of crises. 


Destroyers. Light vessels, originally called torpedo boats, 
designed primarily to fire torpedoes against battleships. 
Destroyers range from 1,000 to 2,500 tons, carry from six to 
twelve torpedoes, mount 4 or 5 inch guns, and command a 
speed of 35 knots an hour—considerably faster than auto- 
mobiles are permitted to travel under many state and muni- 
cipal statutes. 
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MEN, GUNS, AND SHIPS 


Direct Limitation. A method of limiting armaments by 
direct control of the number of men, guns, aircraft, warships, 
etc., with which each nation is equipped, rather than by in- 
direct control of expenditures, as contemplated in the plan for 
Budgetary Limitation (see page 40). 


Disarmament Commission. A new international agency 
which will be created if the powers represented in the present 
conference give their approval to the Draft Treaty (see be- 
low). Its duties would be (1) to follow the application of any 
agreement that may be reached; (2) to centralize information 
on disarmament; and (3) to submit annual reports to the 
various nations signing the treaty, to the Council of the 
League of Nations, and indirectly to world opinion. 


Draft Treaty. The skeleton agreement prepared by a 
commission of the League of Nations for the present confer- 
ence. The treaty consists of five parts, entitled Chapters, 
dealing with the following subjects: armed forces, land and 
naval armaments, methods of limitation, chemical warfare, 
organization of a new disarmament commission. Numerous 
reservations have been filed by different nations to various 
sections of the treaty, and the Russian government has gone 
a step farther by filing a blanket reservation to the docu- 
ment as a whole. 


Effectives. The number of men in the land, naval, and 
air forces of a nation. In the drawing of the Draft Treaty a 
sharp difference of opinion developed over the question of 
whether trained reserves should be included in the count. 
Great Britain, supported by the United States, Germany, 
Holland, Spain, and Sweden, argued that trained reserves 
were an important element of military strength and accord- 
ingly should be subject to limitation. France, supported by 
Italy, Japan, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia, and 
Rumania, opposed any limitation of reserves. After a pro- 
tracted argument it was ultimately decided to limit only 
effectives on active service, together with formations organ- 
ized on a military basis; and this provision was duly inserted 
in the Draft Treaty (which see). 


Eight-Eight Program. The program of naval construc- 
tion announced by Japan in 1920, so called because it pro- 
vided for sixteen new capital ships, the same number author- 
ized by the United States Congress in 1919. In view of the 
Washington Arms Treaty (see page 45) the Eight-Eight pro- 
gram was abandoned in 1922. 


Escalator Clause. A paragraph in the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930, permitting any nation to exceed the tonnage 
figures specified therein, provided it believes its safety to be 
“materially affected” by new construction on the part of any 
other power. A similar clause is contained in the Draft 
Treaty (see above). It is also known, incidentally, as the 
“escape clause.” 


Exchange of Information. A provision in Chapter V of the 
Draft Treaty requiring all nations to prepare annually and to 
file with the Secretary-General of the League of Nations a full 
statement concerning the personnel and equipment of their 
military, naval, and air forces. 


Four-Power Pacific Treaty. An agreement negotiated 
at the time of the Washington Arms Conference in 1921-22, 
whereby the United States, Great Britain, Japan, and France 
agree to respect one another’s rights in the Pacific and, in case 
these rights are threatened, to “communicate with one an- 
other fully and frankly, in order to arrive at an understanding 
as to the most efficient measures to be taken.”” By mutual 
consent of England and Japan, this treaty superseded the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
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Freedom of the Seas. The doctrine that neutral ship- 
ping is exempt from capture or destruction by belligerent na- 
tions in time of war. This doctrine has been a traditional 
American policy since 1783, when Benjamin Franklin at- 
tempted to insert it in the treaty of peace which ended the 
War of Independence. Freedom of the seas figured as No. 2 
in Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points: ‘Absolute freedom of 
navigation upon the seas, outside territorial waters, alike in 
peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed in whole 
or in part by international action for the enforcement of in- 
ternational covenants.” This point was lost in shuffle at the 
Peace Conference. 


Geneva Conference. A three-power conference on naval 
armaments which met in 1927 on the initiative of President 
Coolidge, with the United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
represented. It attempted to extend to cruisers and other 
ships the provisions of the Washington Arms Treaty (see page 
45) but failed in this effort and adjourned at the end of six 
weeks with no agreement. 


German Army. Limited by the Versailles Treaty to 
100,000 men, to be recruited solely on a voluntary long-service 
basis, thus preventing the formation of large bodies of trained 
reserves. Tanks, armored cars, military aircraft, guns ex- 
ceeding 77 mm., and howitzers exceeding 105 mm. are forbid- 
den. 


Global Tonnage. Total tonnage, a method of measuring 
naval strength favored by France and Italy, which would per- 
mit each nation to distribute its tonnage as it wished among 
different categories of ships, provided it did not exceed a 
specified total for all classes. Great Britain and the United 
States favor limitation of each category. 


Gun Elevation. The firing angle of turret guns. The 
capital ships in the British navy have a maximum elevation of 
20 degrees; those in the American navy vary from 15 to 30 
degrees. 


Leaders. Large destroyers, used as flagships for units of 
this type of ship. 


Little Entente. A defensive alliance of three of the smaller 
nations in central and eastern Europe which emerged as vic- 
tors in the World War—Rumania, Jugoslavia, and Czecho- 


Slovakia. 


Locarno. A small Swiss town which gave its name to a 
series of treaties negotiated there in 1925. Of these agree- 
ments, the most important is that by which Germany, France, 
and Belgium undertake to respect their present frontiers, 
and Great Britain and Italy guarantee the execution of this 
pledge. 


London Naval Treaty. An agreement reached in 1930 
by the United States, Great Britain, and Japan, establishing 
the following ratios for all classes of warships: 


U.S. Great Britain Japan 
GSES. che 8 oesn6 baraeearnrs 10.0 10.3 5.8 
Large Cruisers... 6.03.6. 205%.8 10.0 9.8 72 
SHERAEL CHENBENSs 6 o)scc ss Sia sis ace 10.0 10.2 6.3 
Aircraft carriers............. 10.0 10.0 6.0 
OBER VERS 6.5 575.0a. os (5s iars Biscers 10.0 10.0 7.0 
GUPMIALIMES iss 5/5 6.0. csle vce ces 10.0 10.0 10.0 


France and Italy were unable to agree upon a ratio, but 
signed those sections of the treaty restricting the use of sub- 
marines against merchant vessels. 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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How the Big Five Stand 
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Top—tThe Northampton, one of the new 10,000-ton Treaty cruisers. 
Below—Battle practice at night with the Pacific fleet. The picture 
was taken by the light of the guns as they belched forth a broadside. 
Notice the cone effect at the muzzle as the shell is sent on its way. 
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MEN, GUNS, AND SHIPS 


Merchant Fleet. Cargo carriers and passenger ships, of 
potential importance as cruisers or armed transports in time of 
war. Of merchant vessels having an individual gross tonnage 
of 4,000 tons or more, with a speed of fifteen knots, the 
United States has 79, Great Britain 250, Japan 26, France 42, 
and Italy 27. 


Mine Sweepers. Ships of about 1,000 tons, resembling 
ocean-going tugs, used in time of war to clear channels of 
anchored submarine mines. 


Naval Bases. Drydrocks, repair stations, and fuel re- 
serves for the maintenance of a fleet. The United States has 
15 bases at home and the following 7 overseas: Guantanamo 
Bay (Cuba), the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, Pearl 
Harbor (Hawaii), Guam, Samoa, and Civite (Philippines). 
Japan has 5 at home and 6 overseas, of which three are on the 
continent of Asia and three on near-by islands. Great 
Britain has 21 at home and 25 abroad, the latter distributed as 
follows: Mediterranean, 3; Red Sea, 2; Indian Ocean, 7; 
Hongkong, 1; Australia and New Zealand, 3; Canada, 2; 
Caribbean, 3; South Atlantic, 4. 


Naval Holiday. A one-year truce on the construction of 
new armaments, proclaimed on Nov. 16, 1931, by the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations, and indorsed, with 
certain reservations, by all the principal powers and most of 
the smaller ones. 


Naval Programs. In terms of ships on paper (that is, 
authorized or appropriated for), as well as ships btilt and 
building, the fleets of the five chief naval powers stand as 
follows: 


Great 
U.S. Britain Japan France Italy 
Large cruisers... . pe 17 8 8 8 
Small cruisers... . 10 42 25 8 13 
Destroyers. ...... 213 175 115 88 89 
Submarines. ..... 79 63 71 80 57 


It will be noted that the United States favors the construc- 
tion of large cruisers, while Great Britain has put most of her 
tonnage into small ones. 

This is due to the fact that the United States, with 
comparatively few outlying possessions, prefers to consoli- 
date its strength in battle fleets, whereas Great Britain 
demands a large number of light cruisers in order to maintain 
contact throughout an empire scattered across the seven seas. 
Japan also prefers small cruisers, but largely for reasons of 
economy. 

Considerations of economy, plus considerations of naval 
strategy in the English Channel and the Mediterranean, 
account for the large number of destroyers and submarines in 
the fleets of France and Italy. This variation in naval prefer- 
ences and programs in large measure explains the underlying 
basis of postwar competition. Italy and France have built 
submarines as a low-cost, “defensive” weapon. Great Brit- 
ain has built small cruisers, as a “ defensive”’ weapon against 
submarines. 

The British cruiser program has led to the demand 
on the part of the United States for “parity” in total 
tonnage. 


Over Age. Warships which have passed an age limit 
specified by treaty. See Replacements. 


Pact of Paris. The name officially given to the Briand- 
Kellogg Treaty (see page 40). 


Parity. Equality, a term usually employed with reference 
to the naval strength of the United States vs. Great Britain or 
of Italy vs. France. 
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Paul-Boncour Plan. A proposal advanced by Joseph 
Paul-Boncour, chairman of the foreign affairs committee of 
the French Chamber of Deputies and delegate to the present 
conference, for pooling the armed forces of all nations and 
placing them at the disposal of the League of Nations to put 
down wars of aggression. Coolly viewed in Washington and 
in London. 


Preparatory Commission. The commission of the League 
of Nations which wrote the Draft Treaty and prepared plans 
for the present conference. Though Russia and the United 
States are not members of the League, both were repre- 
sented, with thirty other nations, in the work of the commis- 
sion. See also Temporary Mixed Commission. 


Replacements. Ships built to replace those which become 
antiquated under various international agreements. The 
Washington Arms Treaty fixed the life of capital ships and air- 
craft carriers at 20 years. For smaller vessels, the London 
Naval Treaty established the following age limits: cruisers, 20 
years; destroyers, 16 years; submarines, 13 years. 


Russian Plan. A proposal for immediate reduction of 
armaments advanced by the Russian government through its 
representative on the Preparatory Commission (see above). 
The plan provides that the strongest powers shall reduce 
their armaments by 50 per cent, the medium powers by 33 per 
cent, and the weaker powers by 25 per cent. This proposal 
has been rejected by the Preparatory Commission, but the 
Russian government has reserved the right to submit it to the 
present conference. 


Sanctions. Provisions for securing observance of treaties, 
through the infliction of penalties for nonobservance. In the 
case of the Covenant of the League of Nations it is provided 
(see Article XVI, page 40) that an economic and financial 
boycott shall be declared against any member of the League 
which resorts to war. 


Temporary Mixed Commission. The commission of the 
League of Nations which dealt with the question of arma- 
ments from 1920 to 1925; called “temporary” because it 
originally expected to finish its work promptly and “mixed” 
because it consisted of both military experts and civilians. In 
1926 this agency was superseded by the Preparatory Com- 
mission (see above). 


Territorial Army. A reserve organization of the British 
army (numbering approximately 180,000 men), recruited by 
voluntary enlistment for a period of four years and required 
to take a recruit course in musketry and to spend from 8 to 
15 days’ training in camp. 


Two-Power Standard. The traditional British policy of 
maintaining a Royal navy equivalent in tonnage to the 
combined strength of the navies of any other two European 
powers. 


Washington Arms Treaty. The first important postwar 
agreement limiting armaments, signed by the five chief naval 
powers on Feb. 6, 1922, and establishing the following ratios 
for battleships and aircraft carriers: United States, 5; Great 
Britain, 5; Japan, 3;. France, 1.75; and Italy, 1.75. An un- 
successful effort was made at Washington to extend these 
ratios to include cruisers and other vessels. This effort was 
renewed, and again failed, at the Geneva Conference in 1927 
(see page 41). It was renewed for a second time, and met with 
partial success, in the London Naval Treaty (see page 41). At 
London, however, only the United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan agreed to a plan for limitation, and the problem of un- 
regulated competition in cruisers, destroyers, and submarines 
faces the world conference which meets this month. 
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as to what goes on about the globe 


T AN international conference of 
rubber manufacturers recently 
held in Paris it was stated that the fu- 
ture prosperity of the industry depends 
upon the widespread use of rubber for 
street pavements and sidewalks. Tests 
have shown that rubber pavement is 
very durable; enthusiasts say it is almost 
permanent. Its shock-absorbing and 
noise-reducing qualities also recommend 
it. The drawback is the somewhat 
higher initial cost of such pavements as 
compared with the present types. The 
industry is watching with interest an 
experiment on the Pacific coast involv- 
ing the mixture of latex and asphalt. 


An army of Canadian flies is advancing 
on Australia, with the aid and consent of 
both governments. These are not the 
common house pests but flies which are 
natural enemies of the white grub that 
causes so much damage to Canadian vege- 
tables and fruit. The insects are being 
taken to Australia in the belief that they 
will attack the sugar-cane borer. 


ERMAN experiments prove that 
there is a definite relation between 
good factory lighting and efficiency. 
Tests were made in a cloth-weaving mill 
under different intensities of illumina- 
tion, and records were made of the 
amount of work done and the amount 
of spoiled work and mistakes. Errors 
decreased steadily with better lighting 
up to 75 foot-candles. (A foot-candle 
is the amount of illumination produced 
by a standard candle at a distance of 
one foot.) After 100 foot-candles they 
started increasing. It was found that 
the best results for the money were 
obtained at 70 foot-candles. Few 
American factories, however, use light 
brighter than 5 or 10 foot-candles. 


A novelty in government structures is 
the new federal building in Texarkana. 
It sits squarely astride the Texas—Arkan- 
sas state line which bisects the city. The 
building will serve as a post office for two 
separate towns in two states and will 
house two federal courts. Each unit 
stands on the soil of the state it serves. 


ESIDENTS of the far West have 
never been reticent about their 
salubrious climate, but some states now 
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find that their reputation has one draw- 
back. Thousands of unemployed and 
unattached men have been flocking to 
the coast, hoping to find work and spend 
the winter in a warm climate. The 
result is a serious problem for com- 
munities already hard pressed in caring 
for their own. The President’s Organ- 
ization on Unemployment Relief warns 
jobless not to seek work in the West. 


Should a city offer bonuses to attract 
new industries, or ts that a bad economic 
practice? The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States took a vote on this ques- 
tion from 261 communities, and the elec- 
tion turned out to be practically a tie. 
The larger communities with well estab- 
lished industries generally voted in the 
negative; the hopeful, smaller places 
usually approved of inducements. 


OME scientists hold that the earth 

is headed for another ice age. The 
Swedish geologist, Professor Erdtman, 
says that European forests are slowly 
creeping southward. On the northern 
border the pines tend to die out and 
leave a treeless country; in fact the 
whole tree map of Europe is slipping 
toward the south. There is evidence 


is embraced in these notes 


that the climax of the last glacial period 
occurred about 15,000 years ago, and 
that the period of greatest warmth was 
a thousand years ago. By another 
thousand years or so the earth may 
really begin to feel uncomfortably chilly, 


Tokyo workmen were finishing the con- 
struction of a tower on a new building 
near the palace of Emperor Hirohito 
when it was discovered that a serious 
blunder had been made. The structure 
was several hundred feet higher than the 
imperial palace, and, according to a tra- 
dition twenty-five centuries old, nobody 
may look down upon the emperor. There 
was simply nothing to do but revise the 
new building downward immediately. 


ROGRESS toward the perfection 
of television is being slowed up by 

a number of technical difficulties, one 
of which is the phenomenon known 
s “double vision.” Ground and sky 
waves often reach the receiver at slightly 
different times and the picture is then 
‘out of phase.” The trouble seems to 
lie in refraction from the Heaviside 
layer which also causes fading signals in 
ordinary broadcast reception. Studies 
of the upper atmosphere are being made 
and an arctic expedition will investigate 
the phenomenon in the far North. It is 
believed that the difficulties will be 


overcome in a year or two. 


Canada, according to the figures re- 
vealed by the new april has a popula- 
17.2 per pty: in the pee The prov- 
ince of Ontario contains almost a third 
of the total, with Quebec not a bad second. 
The highest percentages of increase, how- 
ever, were in the west—British Columbia, 


Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 


HE best thing to do when you have 

a cold is nothing. This is the sage 
advice of the Public Health Service 
which strongly recommends that suffer- 
ers from the common cold stay in bed. 
The patient thus reduces the danger 
that his ailment may develop into a 
more dangerous disease such as bron- 
chitis or pneumonia. At the same time 
he ceases to be a menace to his fellow 
man. Colds are highly contagious. A 
sneezer’s place is in the home. 
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Gold Must Earn Its Keep 








By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Drawings by STUART HAY, Jr. 











Proposing downward adjustment of the outmoded and unneeded 
73.6 per cent gold reserve against currency that now obtains. Some 
three billion dollars in gold could thus be freed for nation-wide 
support of the bank-deposit structure—and bank deposits, not 


currency, bear the brunt in times of stress 


crisis in the continued existence of the gold 

standard. The cynic may well regard this 
statement as tardy and superfluous in the light of the 
long chapter of events which mark the chronology of 
gold in that year. However, temporary deviations 
from the yellow standard have taken place at other 
periods in the past, and gold has always returned and 
reasserted itself as the base for money and credit pre- 
ferred above all others by civilized communities. 
These departures have almost invariably been the 
consequence of some world-wide violent upheaval, 
such as the Napoleonic Wars or the World War. 

The present widespread abandonment is the first 
that has taken place in a period of military peace. In 
previous times of stress some other standard, usually 
paper, has sufficed during the disturbed interregnum, 
and gold has again been embraced with welcome arms 
at the end. Apprehension at the present time does not 
center about the possibility of a temporary release 
from a gold base, since that is largely an accomplished 
fact; rather it refers to the definite and permanent 

yyection of gold and the substitution of some other 
standard. 

The times are full of danger signs to the yellow 
metal. In the first place the nations which have 
abandoned gold have apparently profited at the ex- 
pense of those countries who insist upon following the 
narrow path of monetary virtue. Great Britain bade 
the old standard farewell in September, and lo! her 
workmen return by thousands to plants whose idle 
stacks have reared silently and sullenly for years into 
a dreary economic sky. Now they belch forth the 
vital fire of activity. Commodity prices have taken 
an upward turn. A new interest is evident in the 
stock market, and Englishmen again feel that confi- 
dence in the destiny of Albion which has always been 
a part of their spiritual heritage. 

All this by open consort with the scarlet woman of 
money and banking. Whether this will turn out to 
be a Mephistophelean compact with unsound princi- 
ples, and whether it will exact its penalties later, re- 
main to be seen. The immediate effect has been 


Feiss of 1931 indicate the approach of a grave 


gratifying—to England. Her experience has been 
duplicated elsewhere, with devastating effects upon 
the countries which still remain prim and pure and 
faithful in terms of gold. France and the United States 
are both suffering in the struggle for foreign trade, the 
consequence of the substantial advantage which a 
depreciated currency gives to the countries off the 
gold standard. 

To a land afflicted with economic woe and unable to 
find any satisfactory balm for its pains the example 
of a neighbor who finds partial relief in a formula of 
sin is difficult to resist. 


The Yellow Standard 


A word, then, in justification of the yellow stand- 
ard—surely it must have some virtues to warrant its 
retention in the face of all these indictments! Morally 
and economically the greatest value of gold as a 
monetary standard lies in its protection of accumu- 
lated wealth. This warehouse filled with the surplus 
margins of past incomes must be preserved if a nation 
is to prosper. They constitute the community re- 
serves, the laden granaries which carry the land 
through its lean years. 

At the moment a federal deficit is being met by an 
appeal to the capital accumulations of the past. 
Corporations are maintaining workers and paying 
dividends from past margins between income and 
expenditure. Thousands of individuals whose im- 
mediate means of livelihood have been suspended by 
the exigencies of depression are living upon their 
savings. The great physical wealth of the country— 
consisting of highways, bridges, power plants, 
factories, machinery, and all the enduring, artificial 
paraphernalia of modern life—is first of all the result 
of some past act of saving and in the second place the 
complex lever by which human energies are multiplied. 
In stating the preservation of these accumulations as 
the primary object of the gold standard, we go far 
beyond the protection of vested wealth. 

In the second place, the gold standard maintains the 
significance of contracts and debts, in terms of real 
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goods and services, more effec- 
tively over a long period of 
years than any other standard. 
This is said with full apprecia- 
tion of the grave injustices now 
sustained by debtors through 
an appreciation of gold values. 
If the gold standard is worth saving, then, measures 
should be taken which will make our present gold 
stocks effective in checking those particular assaults 
which the immediate experiences of the past have 
proved fatal to other countries. We have taken much 
pride in the strength of our currency and repeatedly 
affirmed the weight of the yellow armor which pre- 
serves its value. Little attention has been paid to the 
proper distribution of this precious buttress, with the 
result that we have neglected the most vulnerable part 
of our currency and credit structure and established 
extravagant ramparts where they are least needed. 


“Charge to Our Account” 


When the run on the Bank of England occurred in 
the late summer and early fall, the withdrawals of gold 
were not effected by the presentation of Bank of Eng- 
land notes for redemption. Instead depositors, con- 
sisting for the most part of foreign bankers, demanded 
payment in terms of gold. Note that they did not 
first convert their bank deposits into paper currency 
to be subsequently presented for conversion. Like- 
wise in this country, during the rapid withdrawal of 
gold following England’s abandonment, no instances 
were reported of direct currency redemption. In every 
case it was: “‘Please ship $25,000,000 of gold and 
charge to our account.” 

In a gold-standard country it is as necessary to 
maintain the gold equivalent of bank deposits as of 
currency. Where such deposits are the principal 
media by which transactions are settled, this converti- 
bility takes precedence over currency. In view of 
the fact that during the past year all the runs on 
banks, be they central banks or private institutions, 


Gold reserve against currency 
is more than adequate to meet 
any demand. Yet the law says 
that even in emergencies it must 
remain indifferent to the plight 
of the puny gold base against 
bank deposits, which inevitably 
founders under its heavy load. 
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had as their object the immediate conversion of bank 
deposits into currency or gold, and that in no case was 
there any appreciable demand for gold in exchange 
for currency, it might seem that our golden sandbags 
should be heaped carefully about the object of as- 
sault—that is to say, our bank deposits. 

As matters now stand, the subordinate element in 
the banking and credit structure preémpts the greater 
part of our gold supplies, while the most important 
element—namely, bank deposits—must be content 
with a minor portion. 

The total amount of gold held as reserves against 
our six principal forms of currency was approximately 
$3,560,000,000 on September 30, 1931. We are em- 
ploying 75.3 per cent of our gold stocks to establish a 
reserve of 73. 6 per cent against our currency. More 
than three quarters of our gold 
stock is set aside for the sup- 
port of that part of our aggre- 
gate volume of exchange media 
which accounts for less than 10 
per cent of all our transactions 
and is the less important ele- 
ment in the credit and mone- 
tary structure of the nation. 
As contrasted to this we set 
aside $1,178,000,000, less than 
one quarter of our total gold 
stocks, as support for bank de- 
posits amounting to $51,782,- 
012,000—a final gold reserve for 
the principal element in the exchange picture equal 
to 2.28 per cent. 

Let us examine further the precise character of this 
gold reserve and its specific function. At the end of 
September there was buried in Treasury vaults 
$1,036,667,000 of gold, the ransom of a thousand 
archangels. Its chief task was to rest there. More 
technically it constituted the particular store of gold 
against which an equivalent amount of warehouse 
receipts known as gold certificates were circulating. 

At the same time there was outstanding $2,079,562,- 
000 in Federal Reserve notes which, so the statute 
holds, are valid though they have only 40 per cent of 
gold reserve; 415,859,000 silver dollars or silver cer- 
tificates, each of which at the time had a bullion 
value of approximately 21 cents; $299,174,000 in 
United States notes (greenbacks), which for thirty- 
five years had nothing at all to support them except 
the promise of the government and since 1900 have 
had a reserve for redemption which is not permitted 
to fall below $150,000,000; $644,610,000 of national 
bank notes supported by a complex and formidable 
array of specific and general sureties including the 
assets of the issuing bank, the extra liability of its 
stockholders, specific securities consisting of 5 per 
cent in gold and not less than 100 per cent in a special 
type of government bond together with the final assur- 
ance of Uncle Sam that he will make these notes good 
himself in the event that all the prior pledges fail. 

The final principal component of this crazy quilt 
of currency consists of $376,220,000 in gold coins, 
relics of a primitive era which required a medium of 
circulation with intrinsic physical attributes capable of 
making an appeal to the parties in a transaction equal 
to that of the goods or services in consideration. 
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GOLD MUST EARN ITS KEEP 


We have eleven different forms of currency. Six of 
these account for 92.5 per cent of the aggregate volume 
of money, with approximate gold equivalents—that is 
in terms of specific reserves or direct values—as 
follows: 

Total 
Outstanding 

Sept. 50, 1951 
$ 376,220,000 100 

1,036,667,000 100 

299,174,000 50 (approximate) 
2,079,562,000 40 (legal minimum) 


Per Cent Gold 
Kind of Currency ; en 
Gold Coin 
Gold Certificates 
United States Notes 
Federal Reserve Notes 
Silver Certificates and 
Silver Dollars 415,859,000 21 (value, roughly, 
of silver at time) 


644,610,000 5* 


*This is no reflection upon the safety of a nationa. bank note. It 
is one of the most carefully buttressed forms of paper currency in the 
world and must be considered as secure in grave emergencies as are 
gold certificates. 


National Bank Notes 


It must strike the casual observer as strange that 
these odd monetary bedfellows should all circulate in 
the same land with equal validity and general accepta- 
bility. No one would dream,.in the common trans- 
actions of business life, of discriminating against 
national bank notes and silver certificates because 
they have a smaller gold guaranty than gold or gold 
certificates. 

The very fact that our best paper currency, from 
the standpoint of security, has a specific pledge of only 
5 per cent in gold suggests the extravagance of supply- 
ing to our other forms of currency a futile treasure of 
saffron-hued metal which serves no useful purpose 
and is essentially a monetary anachronism dating 
from the days when money required qualities which 
are no longer necessary. 

In the infancy of banking the emission of paper 
currency invariably resulted in abuses, which could 
be prevented only by copper-riveted prohibitions 
against the issue of bills of credit and 100 per cent 
security for all paper currency placed in circulation. 
Before the Revolution the issue of circulating paper 
pledges to pay on demand was a prerogative exercised 
by the colonial governments and finally prohibited 
by Parliament—a denial of sovereign right keenly 
resented by the colonies and possibly one of the 
contributory causes of the Revolution. 

In the financial operations attending that struggle 
the state again liberally employed its power to print 
money, and the two excesses together constituted an 
object lesson to the founding fathers which led them 
to include in the Constitution a prohibition against 
the issue of bills of credit by state governments. The 
right denied to states was left to individuals, and we 
find banks operating within the careless latitude of 
state laws, resuming the story whose first two chap- 
ters were written respectively by colonial and revo- 
lutionary governments. 

Throughout the era of wild-cat banking before 
the Civil War the private banks rang a thousand 
changes on the old experience. The resort to green- 
backs during the Civil War served only to affirm the 
growing determination to root out the evil of un- 
secured circulation. It should be noted that currency 
was the principal medium of exchange during these 
years and that drafts on banks had only limited 
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circulation. Transactions were settled with money, 
whereas today more than 90 per cent are settled with 
drafts upon banks. 

The bank deposit and its circulating representative, 
the check, today serve as a safe medium of exchange. 
In other words, the banks are now doing with their 
deposits what institutions antedating the Civil War 
did with their circulating notes. Safety has been 
acquired, not through a 100 per cent reserve against 
all deposits but through a careful regulation of bank- 
ing, an elevation of its standards, and a vast improve- 
ment in the quality of bank management. Where these 
three are lacking (and it must be admitted that this 
is still the case in a distressing number of instances) 
we have bank failures and frozen deposits. 

With that exception it is correct to say that bank 
credit today in the form of bank deposits serves 
precisely the same function in the business community 
as that of printed currency in an earlier day. So 
much is this the case that paper currency itself has 
become a subordinate item in the aggregate media 
which are used for settling transactions. Its com- 
parative inconvenience has relegated it to a position 
where it is used principally for the petty transactions 
of the community and in cases where identity cannot 
be readily established to validate a check. 


Shift the Sandbags! 


In view of the change which has taken place in the 
role of currency and bank credit, it would seem 
unsound to maintain our gold defenses in that precise 
position found necessary before the Civil War. It 
would be equally absurd to concentrate all our military 
and naval defenses around Washington because it was 
captured and sacked by the British in the War of 1812. 

Youngsters playing backlot football place them- 
selves in a position to meet the thrusts of the other side 
and reveal obvious principles of defense in their play. 
In the field of currency and credit our golden halfbacks 
are still anticipating a play around the currency end, 
because our great-grandfathers once found there the 
most damaging gains of the opposition. This in spite of 
the fact that all recent experience proves that attacks 
are made upon bank deposits and not upon currency. 

We have a situation which begs for a remedy. 
First we should amalgamate the various currency 
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issues. There is no reason except inertia for maintain- 
ing half a dozen different kinds of paper currency, all 
of which have the same validity and the same value. 
These various types are the result of historic evolution 
and accident. The $4,832,092,000 outstanding at the 
end of September should be amalgamated into a single 
issue and should, preferably, assume the form of the 
Federal Reserve notes. This in itself would result 
in some economy in issue and reduce the cost of ac- 
counting and supervision. 


Modification Called For 


The second step is to effect a radical change in the 
gold base upon which our circulation rests. The gold 
support which suffices for our bank deposits should 
prove adequate for our currency. In fact, it is pos- 
sible to make a fair brief for the proposition that cur- 
rency needs less gold as a base than does bank credit. 
It has come to play a part in the monetary scheme 
which corresponds to that now played on a smaller 
scale within the field of currency itself by our sub- 
sidiary coins. No one maintains that $389,455,000 
in pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters, and half dollars 
should have the same gold security that our Federal 
Reserve notes enjoy; nor should the latter in turn have 
the same gold support as our bank credit. 

From the point of view of inflexible necessities of 
exchange our minor coins come first, our currency 
comes second, and our bank deposits come third. 
Gold for purpose of conversion is necessary only to 
the extent that any part of our coins, our currency, or 
our bank deposits is likely to be presented for redemp- 
tion. In the case of fractional coins this danger is 
nonexistent. Experience proves that there is a 
certain lower limit of indispensability for currency. 
Bank deposits are much more volatile. Movements 
within the country and from one country to another 
make a substantial gold base necessary. If we main- 
tain the convertibility of all our currency into bank 
credit and the latter in turn into gold, we shall satisfy 
all the requirements of the gold standard. 


What Congress Could Do 


Three alternatives are possible: 

(1.) Our total present supply of currency can be 
made fiduciary—that is, it can be issued by the govern- 
ment as an exercise of its sovereign power. Elasticity 
can be provided by permitting a bank to secure cur- 
rency upon the deposit of government bonds and the 
payment of interest on the currency so obtained. 

This arrangement conforms closely to present prac- 
tice. National bank notes are secured by govern- 
ment bonds which are interest-bearing and noncircu- 
lating promises of the government to pay a definite 
sum at a certain time. Federal Reserve notes are 
issued to a member bank upon discount of its own note 
secured by government bonds. In both cases interest 
is paid on the currency obtained. When a bank has 
an excess in its tills it takes the cash back to the 
comptroller of the currency or the Federal Reserve 
bank, as the case may be, pays off its obligation, and 
receives its bonds in return. If the initiative in in- 
creasing or reducing the amount of currency is left 
with the banks and denied the government, there will 
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be no more danger of excessive issue than there is at 
the present. 

This arrangement would release to the government 
$3,560,000,000 of gold and approximately $100,000, 
000 of silver bullion. 

(2.) A part of the currency could be treated as 
fiduciary issue and the rest secured by a low gold re. 
serve and eligible paper or securities of the type now 
acceptable for a similar purpose at our Federal Reserve 
banks. Such an arrangement would correspond to 
that now prevailing in England. At the end of Sep. 
tember the Bank of England had £357,200,000 out. 
standing. Approximately one third of this amount 
is supported pound for pound by gold, the remaining 
two thirds being a purely fiduciary issue. 

The theory on which English fiduciary bank-note 
issue rests is that there is a certain minimum of cur. 
rency which will always be necessary and hence can. 
not be presented for redemption. Such a portion 
therefore requires no gold reserve. In our own country 
it would be possible to set this fiduciary limit at four 
billion dollars and permit the balance of our circula- 
tion—the elastic balance, that is—to be supported 
partly by gold and partly by eligible assets. 

This would release for other employment by Uncle 
Sam not less than three billion dollars. 

(3.) Currency at best is not entitled to any greater 
ultimate gold reserve than are bank deposits. It is 
probable that the five per cent gold reserve now 
customarily pledged for national bank notes would 
be ample. 

The establishment of such a reserve would release 
approximately $3,400,000,000. 


Windfall for Uncle Sam 


Introduction of any one of these three methods 
would bring a colossal windfall to Uncle Sam and 
strengthen our bank credit. The modus operand 
would be as follows: 

After the passage of necessary legislation by Con- 
gress, the government would find itself in possession 
of three billion dollars’ worth of gold (to take the 
smallest of the three sums mentioned above). This 
would be sold in the open market. Payment would 
be made with drafts on the banks of the purchaser, 
thus establishing for the government three billion 
dollars of deposits in the country’s banks. Most of 
the gold would find its way into these banks and would 
be used by them in eliminating their indebtedness to 
the Federal Reserve banks and in buying back govern- 
ment securities sold to obtain currency during the 
present crisis. To check any tendency toward in- 
flation, on the basis of excess Reserve Bank credit 
established by the deposit of this gold, the reserves 
required under the Federal Reserve Act could be 
raised and probably should be raised. 

The following advantages would accrue to the 
government and our banks from this change: 

That part of our bank structure which bears the 
brunt of assaults during economic adversity (that 1s, 
bank deposits) would have more effective buttresses. 

It would give the federal government at once the 
sum of three billion dollars with which to meet current 
fiscal deficits and reduce the burden of taxation. 

It would give us a uniform currency. 
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Chain-paper news as sold by Hearst, Scripps-Howard, Patterson- 
McCormick, Block, Curtis, Macfadden, Gannett, et al. 


fireworks in the naive hope of driving away Hal- 

ley’s comet. Somewhat similarly opponents of 
chain journalism for the past several years have neg- 
atively debated, without conspicuous cogency, the 
desirability of newspaper group ownership. Un- 
deterred, it has come upon us steadily, if not with 
meteor speed—a development rendered inevitable 
long ago by the demise of old-style “personal” jour- 
nalism. This was a combination of egoism, politics, 
polemics, and frequently poverty, now sentimentally 
associated with “the good old days.” 

These are the good new days. Journalism, by 
virtue of an aggressive, even ruthless, spirit and in- 
telligent use of mass production and distribution 
methods, has become an industry. It is organized 
and administered in accordance with the principles 
found successful in other prosperous American in- 
dustries. Foremost of these is the chain principle, 
constituting the superpower of the press. 

A good newspaper is one that is completely honest, 
and to a great extent altruistic, in its relations with 
the public; to its advertisers it is so productive as to 
be indispensable and to its owners so profitable as to 
make them indifferent to financial temptation or 
duress. A great newspaper is such a journalistic 
entity endowed with at least an ember of the Pro- 
methean fire that only a handful of newspapermen 
have ever glimpsed, much less captured. The chains— 
with their multiunit financial stability, keen man- 
agement, and standardization—fail to produce great 
newspapers, but they often produce good ones. 


Rapid Growth of Chains 


In the eight years since the postwar depression 
lifted, the number of groups operating two or more 
newspapers in different cities has risen from 31 to 52. 
Since 1924 the daily links of the chainpress have in- 
creased in,number from 153 to 298, the present total 
comprising 226 afternoon and 72 morning newspapers 
in a ratio of approximately 3 to 1. 

The sphere of chainpress influence, as measured by 
its circulation, has expanded less rapidly, but the 
chances today are four in ten that you read a group- 
owned newspaper. Of the 39,589,172 circulation cur- 
rently attained by all of the daily newspapers in the 
United States, 15,768,407—or approximately 40 per 
cent—is supplied by chain journals. Eight years 
ago they enjoyed a circulation of only 9,594,553, or 
30.5 per cent of the national aggregate. The Sun- 
day circulation of the chainpapers is 13,435,448— 


l" 1910 many Chinese villagers, it is said, shot off 


roughly half of all the bulky, codified Sunday news- 
papers published in this country. 

Thus the popular literature of at least two fifths of 
America’s 24,000,000 families is provided by our 
chainpublishers, who, with their papers, differ as the 
night from the day. 

Of the 52 newspaper chains in the United States, 
50 are regional or scattered and only two, Hearst and 
Scripps-Howard, national in scope. The greatest of 
these, of course, is the William Randolph Hearst 
string of 25 papers (10 morning, 15 evening, and 14 
Sunday) with an average daily circulation of 4,515,374 
and a Sunday production, for which whole forests 
fall, of 5,226,353 copies. This is about one ninth 
and one fifth, respectively, of total newspaper dis- 
tribution in this country. Scripps-Howard, with 25/ 
papers (one morning, 23 evening, and 7 Sunday), 
has an average daily output of 2,171,460 copies and 
a Sunday run of 615,481, being less than half the size 
of the nonpareil Hearst in circulation. 


Three Next the Top 


These two are the oldsters of chain journalism; the 
remainder are relative newcomers whose goals still 
are hazy in the distance. Immediately below the top 
flight, but set apart because they are not character- 
istically chain newspaper producers, are three import- 
ant publishing aggregations: Patterson-McCormick, 
Curtis, and Macfadden. 

With only two newspapers, the Chicago Tribune 
and tabloid New York Daily News, Col. Robert Ruth- 
erford McCormick and Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson 
can boast of the third largest aggregate circulation in 
America—2,156,000 copies daily. But they own a 
third, the little Detroit Mirror which is all that re- 
mains of the Patterson-McCormick dream of rivaling 
the Saturday Evening Post with their five-cent weekly, 
Liberty. Seven years they pulled, puffed, boasted, 
unbelievably vulgarized its contents, but the best 
they could do, last April, was to trade the thing to 
Bernarr Macfadden for cash and his Detroit tabloid. 
The Chicago publishers have shown little inclination 
to extend their newspaper operations. 

Macfadden, owner of nine daily organs, simply 
added the losing Liberty to his string of thirteen 
profitable magazines, which have an annual circula- 
tion of more than 55,000,000 copies. Beginning as 
a propagandist of his own particular brand of physi- 
cal culture and later exploiting the confessional urge, 
Macfadden is a magazine man first, a newspaper pub- 
lisher only incidentally. 
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The same, in much different fashion, is true of 
Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis. He, with his 
son-in-law John Charles Martin, publishes three news- 
papers in Philadelphia and one in New York, in ad- 
dition to the Saturday Evening Post and other maga- 
zines. Martin has no connection with the three Cur- 
tis magazines, other than a stock interest in the Curtis 
Publishing Company. Curtis-Martin newspapers con- 
stitute no chain in the modern sense, nor are they 
likely to do so. 

Of the remaining approximate half-hundred strictly 
newspaper enterprises, many are progressive and a 
few are notable for their recent growth or departure 
from orthodox chain methods. The nonstandardized 
journals of Messrs. Frank Ernest Gannett and Paul 
Block are as interesting to contemplate as the far- 
flung chainpapers of Hearst or Scripps-Howard. 


“No Preference” Papers 


The father of chain journalism was Edward Wyllis 
Scripps, thirteenth child in a literary family, that of 
an English bookbinder who emigrated to Illinois in 
1841. James E. Scripps, the first-born, founded the 
Detroit News. With him E. W. served an appren- 
ticeship before borrowing from his family $10,000 
with which to establish the Cleveland (Penny) Press, 
his first paper, in 1878. The Press prospered; and 
Scripps, who wrote and edited little but read and 
planned much, sent out aggressive newsmen—usually 
with about $1,000 and a hatful of type—to establish 
more Scripps papers. Rugged and democratic, 
Scripps fought, drank, fished, and swam with his 
men, picking from their ranks many editors, hard- 
hitting, humorous fellows like himself. 

The Scripps papers, from the beginning, 
were edited for and in the interests of the 
common man; they had neither reverence 
nor preferential treatment for wealth or 
social prestige. They were, as they are 
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today, independent in politics and “‘iberal’’ in philos- 
ophy, before there was in this country any consider- 
able liberal element. Scripps spurned membership in 
the Associated Press ( regarding it as a monopolistic 
caste system) and founded the far-roving, independ- 
ent United Press, which his successors still control. 
E. W. Scripps outlived his eldest son, James G., 
whose widow, Mrs. Josephine S. Scripps, elected to 
publish independently six of the Scripps papers in 
the West in which her late husband and his associates 
held a majority stock interest. These papers are 
now embraced in the Scripps-Canfield chain, of which 
Mrs. Scripps is president and B. F. Canfield, former 
head of the Newspaper Enterprise Association, is 
general manager. Having put his papers firmly on 
their feet, Scripps delegated management details to 
his associate, Col. Milton A. McRae, and turned his 
analytical mind on half the realms of science. 








Winning Teamwork 


A recluse in his later years, roaming the seas in his 
yacht, Ohio, Scripps died in 1926. He had so can- 
nily anticipated death, after a breakdown in 1917, 
that his passing scarcely affected his papers. They 
were already under control of his son, Robert Paine 
Scripps, a hulking, bearded remold of the Old Man, 
and Roy Wilson Howard, 33rd-degree newspaperman 
who came up from newsboy through the ranks of 
Scripps papers and the United Press. 

Prematurely sobered by the weight of responsi- 
bility (he was editorial director of his father’s chain 
at twenty-one), Bob Scripps seems to ponder funda- 
mental policies and the economics of chainpublishing 
more than does his sprightly partner, Howard. The 
latter is a 67-inch, 140-pound dynamo. He 
has the quick tongue, perfect snap judg- 
ment, persuasive smile, and unrelenting 
drive of an old-time managing editor. 
Howard is a brilliant man at net—to 
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borrow a phrase from tennis—but Scripps plays a 
sound baseline game. 

Scripps-Howard newspapers are owned wholly 
within the organization. Bob Scripps, who inherited 
his father’s 40 per cent interest, is the largest stock- 
holder and Roy Howard is next; but the stock is 
widely held by relatively minor employees. Each 
editor, however, owns a substantial stock interest 
(generally every cent he can afford to invest) in the 
paper he edits. It is his, he feels, for he has full com- 
mand over all its departments; of the chain’s syndi- 
cated stuff he uses only what he likes. National 
policies of the chain are voted upon at conferences of 
the editors with the general management. Neither 
Scripps nor Howard has ever issued a ukase on pol- 
icy, for theirs is an active democracy of journalism. 

A Scripps-Howard editor, like the paper he pro- 
duces, is apt to be hard but fair. What he lacks in 
culture he makes up in candor and virility. The 
Scripps-Howard searchlight has illumined many dark 
quarters of the nation, exposing disgraceful condi- 
tions; indeed, hardly a month passes without victory 
in some crusade. So when the heirs of Joseph Pulit- 
zer sought by a swift transfusion, to save something 
of his once gay, courageous World it was the blood of 
Scripps-Howard that most nearly matched the titan’s. 


Heritage of Hearst 


One day in 1895 the gangling, diffident only son of 
the late Senator George Hearst, multimillionaire Cali- 
fornian, was crossing San Francisco Bay on a ferry- 
boat in company with his secretary and confidant, 
George Pancoast. He drew from his pocket a rail- 
way map and, faintly smiling, penciled rings around 
the principal cities of the country; around New York 
City he drew a thick, double ring. Turning to 
Pancoast, he said: 

“George, some day, a paper here and here and 
here.” 

From his father Hearst had inherited the debili- 
tated San Francisco Examiner, a passion for Jefferson- 
ian democracy, a sense of humor, and $17,000,000. 
From this heritage sprang the most fabulous char- 
acter in modern journalism. After cleaning up the 
newspaper field in San Francisco, Hearst came East 
in 1895 and bought the moribund New York Evening 
Journal, waged with Pulitzer the most spectacular 
war in newspaper annals, and created a new journal- 
ism which he called “striking,” others “yellow.” 
Coveting the Presidency, he essayed a political career 
the collapse of which did not prevent him from ex- 
tending his papers from coast to coast, nor from es- 
tablishing a host of feature-syndicate, news-service, 
magazine, and motion-picture interests. He is re- 
putedly worth $100,000,000, although he has always 
spent money, principally for antiques, as though he 
owned the mint. 

Shy, cynical, fearless, virtually omniscient, and 
autocratic, Hearst’s motto is the shibboleth of 
Danton, “toujours l'audace.” As a publisher he has 
one chief, stated ambition: “to restore Democracy 
in the United States.”” He merely proposes that we 
go back to what was orginally intended by Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Lincoln: “‘equal rights for all and priv- 
ileges for none.”” This applies to all save Hearst, 
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himself a ‘‘boss” like the long list of bosses he has 
spattered with gobs of ink. Oddly, the most invet- 
erate critics of Big Business among the press are 
the two biggest newspaper corporations, Hearst’s 
and Scripps-Howard. 

To restore Democracy, Hearst early realized that 
he must gain a national hearing, that there was no 
substitute for circulation. He has obtained it at any 
cost by inspiring “the gee-whiz emotion,” by shocking 
the public into reading his newspapers. So efficacious 
are his familiar methods that Arthur Brisbane, whom 
Hearst pays $250,000 a year, now may impress 5,000,- 
000 readers daily with the Hearstian ideals. 

Hearst is absolute monarch of his newspaper em- 
pire, and his chain editors are permitted less freedom 
than those of any other group. The elevators of his 
esteem run night and day, and some executives go up 
and some go down—without warning. The demoniac 
pace and nervous tension of his organization is in- 
credible to any save newspapermen. Hearst himself, 
at sixty-eight, has never slowed up. “The time to 
retire,” he says, “is when God retires you’’—so he 
never goes to a funeral nor permits death to be men- 
tioned in his presence. Perhaps he discusses it with 
his elder two sons, young fellows, striving to learn 
their father’s game. 

Hearst lives, two thirds of the time, on his 240,000- 
acre ranch at San Simeon, Calif., in a Moresque palace 
that graces the peak of what he calls /a Cuesta Encan- 
tada, the enchanted hill. Perhaps the most elabor- 
ate estate in America, it is a museum, a dude ranch, 
a dairy farm, a zoo, and a marvel to its owner’s as- 
sociates. 

The publisher here is never out of touch with his 
papers. Direct telephone and telegraph wires link 
him with every unit in his chain, day and night. 
Orders, initialed W. R. H., go out many times daily; 
and an editor sits in a New York office, reading 
every one of the 25 papers, to see that the letter of the 
law is obeyed. 

Who will carry on, with the Hearst properties, 
when the maharaja is gone, it was once asked of a 
Hearst employee. The flippant answer, typical of 
the Hearst legion, was: “The one nearest the safe.” 


Gannett's “Prestige Group” 


Different from the Hearst properties, by leagues, 
and different from Scripps-Howard, too, is Frank Ern- 
est Gannett’s group of seventeen newspapers in New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. In point of 
numbers it is the third largest chain; in circulation 
the seventh. The format and typography (‘‘dress’’) 
of Hearst and Scripps-Howard newspapers are uni- 
form, but no two Gannett newspapers look more 
than superficially alike. Gannett dislikes the word 
“chain” and accurately refers to his papers as a group 
or federation. 

Gannett differs otherwise in method from the 
national chains: while the two majors customarily 
buy distressed journals cheaply or establish new 
ones, Gannett invariably goes after the leading paper 
in the city. As the result, his is a “prestige” group 
of papers whose average age is 75 years. Seeking the 
obvious economic benefits of group operation, Gan- 
nett and his general manager, (Continued on Page 6%) 
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Some historic American news beats. 


1930—Bethlehem-Youngstown merger plan. Negotia- 
tions for merger of the leading independent steel companies, 
by whom conducted, and terms of the proposed share exchange 
were disclosed February 14 by W. Ian Mack, of the New York 
Telegram. Cyrus S. Eaton, hearing thus of the projected 
move, launched his long, tragic, and successful fight to 


block it. 


1929—The Lindbergh baby. On November 25, Walter 
Winchell, the audacious tabloid gossip, forecast in his column 
the arrival of Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., who was not 
born until June 22, 1930. November 30, 1931, Winchell 
wrote: “A new brother or sister has been ordered for The 
Most Famous Baby in the World.” 


1929—Anglo-French naval alliance exposed. Univer- 
sal Service, Hearst news organization, revealed the terms of 
this secret sea-power pact, which were obtained by its Paris 
correspondent, Harold Horan. The disclosure so nettled 
French diplomats that they banned both Horan and his em- 
ployer from France, provoking Mr. Hearst to one of the most 
slashing and sardonic arraignments of a nation ever written. 


1928—Sinking of the Vestris. One of the greatest news 
photos was taken by Fred Hansen, pantryman on the Vestris, 
who snapped its unhappy captain as he stood on the deck, 
arms folded, just before the final plunge. Many news and 
camera men met rescue ships carrying Vestris survivors; 
but only one, a Daily News photographer, thought to lean 
down'a galley and yell, “ Anybody got pictures down there?” 
Hansen, stepping forward with twelve prints, said he wanted 
$) apiece for them. The Daily News, which printed his 
pictures, gave Hansen $500 and a percentage of the sales. 


1928—Ruth Snyder’s electrocution. The writhings of a 
svelte, blond murderess in the death chair were reproduced 
in full-page size by the New York Daily News Friday, Janu- 
ary 13, and repeated in the next day’s edition of this tabloid. 
Although newspapermen promised no photographs would be 
taken, Tom Howard, of the Pacific & Atlantic syndicate, 
snapped the picture with a small camera attached to his 
ankle, its shutter-bulb concealed in his vest pocket. The 
incident aroused a storm of protest as being a gross violation 
of reportorial ethics. 


1927—First photograph of the Ford Model A. Strict 
» Secrecy surrounded the development of the Model T’s suc- 
cessor, whetting editors’ appetites for news, and particularly 
photos, of it. One November day the editor of the Brighton, 
Mich., weekly Argus looked out of his window, saw a strange 
new car at the curb. Seizing a small camera, he took a pic- 
ture which scooped the best Detroit news photographers. 


Now that routine news is so 
largely dominated by the press association, the news syndicate, and 
the publicity man, this dramatic form of business competition is rarely 
met with nowadays 


1919—Peace Treaty terms divulged. A beat that re- 
verberated across the Atlantic was effected by the Chicago 
Tribune, which presented to the U. S. Senate a copy of the 
Peace Treaty that it had sought in vain from President Wil- 
son. The treaty, the newspaper contended, was not stolen 
but was given to its European adjunct, the Paris Tribune, 
by a representative of a power desiring such publicity. 


1918—The false Armistice. The most famous scoop that 
failed was Roy W. Howard’s cable of November 7, from Brest, 
announcing the end of the war. It was based upon an official 
dispatch from the American embassy in Paris to Admiral 
Henry Wilson, who handed Howard the carbon copy that he 
cabled without comment to New York. Learning a few hours 
later that the flash was premature, Howard filed a correction; 
but, unlike his first message, this was delayed in transmission 
until next day. Meanwhile, there progressed a $20,000,000 
celebration which had to be repeated four days later. 


1916—Lloyd George’s ‘‘knockout” interview. Anxious 
to inform America, via the United Press, why, with Germany 
maneuvering for an armistice, England insisted upon con- 
tinuing the war, Howard rapped at the door of 10 Downing 
Street. Although he had no appointment and the lackey 
hardly dared take in his card, Howard saw Lloyd George 
immediately. Using prize-fight terminology to present the 
British viewpoint that there could be no peace without vic- 
tory, the British premier talked with utmost candor for an 
hour, for two momentous columns. 


1914—Submarine Schrecklichkeit. Karl von Wiegand, 
of the United Press, obtained an interview with Admiral von 
Tirpitz in which the latter said Germany was to wage re- 
lentless submarine warfare on all ocean commerce—a course 
which largely influenced America to enter the war. 


1914—Sinking of H. M. S. Audacious. One of the 
greatest photographic beats of the war was a picture of the 
sinking, by mine or torpedo off the Irish coast, of the dread- 
nought Audacious, taken from the deck of the White Star 
Liner Olympic. Although Hearst papers purchased and pub- 
lished (exclusively) camera proof of the disaster, the British 
admiralty persisted in denying the loss of the Audacious 
until after the Armistice, four years later. 


1912—Sinking of the Titanic. On the Carpathia, which 
sped to the rescue, was a vacationing reporter for the Saint 
Louis Post-Dispatch. As the liner steamed back to New York 
with Titanic survivors aboard, the reporter dropped his eye- 
witness stories onto a fast tugboat which waited off Sandy 
Hook. The Evening World was enabled thereby to put an 
extra edition on the streets before the Carpathia docked. 
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1910—Attempt to assassinate Mayor Gaynor. As- 
signed to photograph Mayor William J. Gaynor on his de- 
parture for Europe, William Waneke, New York World cam- 
eraman, arrived after all the other photographers had gone. 
Gaynor, on the Kaiserina Augusta Victoria’s deck, was 
obligingly posing for the tardy Waneke when a deranged man 
shot him in the neck. Waneke’s lens caught the blood- 
spattered Gaynor collapsing in the arms of a friend. 


1908—Airplane flight of the Wright brothers. D. Bruce 
Salley, free-lance correspondent of Norfolk, Va., wired to the 
New York Herald the first account of a successful flight by 
Orville and Wilbur Wright over the sand dunes of Kitty 
Hawk, N. C. Knowing that the Wrights were experiment- 
ing secretly, Salley spied on them through binoculars from 
a perch in a tree near Kill Devil Hill; he saw them sail in a 
flying machine almost a thousand feet at a height of sixty 
feet. The incredulous editor of the Cleveland Leader, to 
whom Salley offered the story, wired him to “cut out the 
wild-cat stuff.” The Herald’s managing editor, however, 
took a chance and printed a brief account on page one. 


1904—Carnegie’s ‘‘daughter’ hoax. His curiosity 
aroused by the filing of suit against a female nonentity for 
the sum of $300,000 on an overdue note, Harry N. Rickey, 
editor of the Scripps-Howard Cleveland Press, developed a 
notable exclusive. The heavily indebted woman, he learned, 
was Cassie Chadwick, who, posing as the natural daughter 
of Andrew Carnegie, had borrowed large sums from Cleve- 
land’s conservative bankers on unseen collateral which, when 
examined, proved to be bundles of old newspapers. 


1903—Death of Pope Leo XIII and election of suc- 
cessor. Despite an official rule forbidding correspondents 
to announce the Pope’s expected death for two hours after 
the fatal moment, the AP managed to spread the news im- 
mediately. A personal message in code to the manager of 
the New York bureau was arranged thus: “ Number of miss- 
ing bond 000. [Signed] Montefiore.” The number was to 
represent the hour and minute at which the Pope expired, 
but with the numerals reversed to allay Vatican suspicion. 
The Pope died, and in eleven minutes an AP flash had girdled 
the world, but the numerals were not reversed. The hour 
was 4:04. 

Election of the Pope’s successor was held in a hall around 
which a brick wall had been erected to bar intruders. One 
of the members of the Noble Guard, however, was an AP 
man. Daily he came into the conclave with his pet dove— 
a homing pigeon which sped to its cote in the Rome AP 
office with tiny budgets of news. When Cardinal Rampolla 
discovered the ruse and ordered the bird killed there still 
went from the hall each day laundry lists and prescription 
blanks. On one of them, in due time, was written in code 
the name of the cardinal who became Pope Pius X. 


1898—Dewey’s victory at Manila. The Manila cable 
having been cut, no tidings of this engagement spanned the 
7,000 miles to the United States until May 7, a week after 
the battle. Aboard the revenue cutter McCullough, which 
carried Admiral Dewey’s official dispatches to be filed at 
Hongkong, were Edward W. Harden, representing the New 
York World and the Chicago Tribune; John T. McCutcheon, 
also a Chicago newspaperman; and Joseph L. Stickney of 
the New York Herald. Harden led Stickney and McCutch- 
eon in the pier-head leap and foot-race to the cable office, 
where his story was put on the wire as soon as Dewey’s mes- 
sage had been cleared. The latter, however, for the sake 
of accuracy, had to be repeated from each relay point back 
to the sender, so that Harden’s unrepeated message was first 
to reach the States by six or seven hours.- His papers in- 
formed President McKinley and other officials, as well as 
their readers, of the battle. 
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1885—Death of General U. S. Grant. Grant’s physi. 
cian strolled onto the porch of a cottage at Mount McGregor, 
New York, flicked out a handkerchief, and casually mopped 
his hands. This was the pre-arranged “flash” to an AP man 
that ended the long death watch. 


1884—‘‘Rum, Romanism and Rebellion.”” James Gil. 
lespie Blaine, Republican nominee for President, was well on 
his way to victory when a delegation of 600 supporting 
clergymen waited on him at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 
York. Their spokesman, the Presbyterian Dr. Samuel 
Dickinson Burchard, in a rip-roaring address, styled Democ. 
racy “the party of Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.” The 
fatal alliteration, scooped by the AP, estranged thousands 
of Catholic voters, who swung the election Grover Cleve. 
land’s way. 


1882—‘‘The public be damned.” William H. Vander. 
bilt—en route West to inspect, and later to buy, the Nickel 
Plate road—sat dining with a few friends in his private car 
on a siding in the Chicago yards. A reporter entered the 
car and wrung from Vanderbilt an interview which, published 
next day in-the Chicago Tribune, attributed to him the ar- 
rogant phrase. So much actually occurred, but the manner 
of its occurrence is debatable. 

Melville E. Stone, for a quarter century head of the As- 
sociated Press, recalled the reporter as Clarence Dresser, 
“an offensively aggressive” free lance. Stone recounts that 
Dresser forced his way into Vanderbilt’s presence and al- 
most demanded, in the name of the public, an interview. 
“The public be damned; you get out of here,” Vanderbilt 
ejaculated. Dresser first offered his story to the night editor 
of the Chicago Daily News. This editor, despising Dresser’s 
methods, rejected the yarn, which was bought the same night 
by the Tribune. 

In the Tribune office at the time was Charles Chapin, 
brilliant but eccentric editor who ended his days in Sing Sing 
expiating wife-murder. Chapin’s version, related in his mem- 
oirs, was that Vanderbilt was interviewed by an unnamed 
Tribune staff man who “muffed” the story badly. After 
turning in a brief routine report that Vanderbilt would not 
talk, the reporter complained to some of his mates that the 
magnate not only damned the public but shoved him out of 
the car and slammed the door in his face. Hearing this, the 
Tribune’s angry night editor rescued the obscure squib from 
the copy-hook and prepared a page-one story that did the 
railroads incalculable damage. 

Henry Clews, the broker-author, set down a version similar 
to Stone’s, while the Vanderbilt family always held that he 
never damned the public at all—at least, to reporters. In 
any event, the story remains a Chicago Tribune beat. 


1879—Edison’s incandescent lamp. Marshall Fox, New 
York Herald star reporter, turned in a full-page feature on 
Edison’s light. ‘When Managing Editor Thomas B. Connery 
saw it in print he raced to the Herald office, fearful that his 
paper had made a terrible boner. City Editor Albert E. 
Orr, staking his reputation on Fox’s story, assumed full re- 
sponsibility for its publication. Luckily for Orr and Fox, 
Edison really had accomplished the “impossible.” 


1871—Stanley finds Livingstone. Apexing American 
journalistic enterprise, James Gordon Bennett dispatehed to 
Africa an expedition under Henry Morton Stanley to find 
David Livingstone, famed Scottish missionary, from whom 
no word had come for two years. At Ujiji, on Lake Tangan- 
yika, Stanley located Livingstone and sent out by native 
runners news of the discovery for the New York Herald. 
Livingstone, refusing to abandon his enterprise after four 
months of Stanley’s persuasion, died in the interior of Africa 
in 1873—a fact which Stanley determined in 1874 on a second 
rescue expedition, underwritten jointly by the New York 


Herald and the London Daily Telegraph. 
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The dress and the pocketbook of the country’s best-known train. 
Luxury, showmanship, and performance are its clothes, while in its 


pockets rattle $1,476,454.20 of profit yearly to New York Central 


stockholders. 


main line at sixty miles an hour, by day and 

night, through rain or snow. It is an expensive 
but often profitable gonfalon. Each section of the 
Twentieth Century costs $1,675,000, but in one year 
it has earned a gross revenue of $11,000,000. 

The gilded caravan waits daily in the Grand Central 
Terminal for freight more valuable but less stable: 
the depreciation rate, always high for politicians, in 
recent months has been adjusted upward for bankers; 
the princes and pugilists who use this train may lose 
their titles next week; but honest steel and craftsman- 
ship may be maintained. 

Leading to the panoply of tempered plate, ponder- 
ous mechanism, velvet, and plate glass is a carpet 


which would have been acceptable on the Field of 


T= limited flaunts its steel pennon over the 


Figures are complete and hitherto unpublished 


the Cloth of Gold? Formerly solid crimson, it might 
have been thought appropriate to the special train 
assembled for Cardinal Mundelein some years ago; but 
everything had to be changed on that occasion and the 
buff and red carpet, still in use, was made. The Yan- 
kee Clipper (N. Y., N. H. & H.) has a green carpet. 

The Century’s name gleams in blue-white facets 
from the railing of the Huron Valley (Valley type the 
latest in observation-drawing-room cars.) Adjoining 
is the Centlona (Central type—made exclusively for 
the New York Central—eight-section, one drawing- 
room, two compartments), and farther on the Glen 
Elm (Glen type, six compartments, three drawing- 
rooms); the Star Island (Star type, fourteen-section 
sleeper)—$50,000 each. The electric locomotive is an 
ark of severe lines ($110,000). 
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At 2:45 each afternoon the Century (sumptuous Huron Valley observation car and 


drawing-room last) glides out of New York over Grand Central tracks. 


A 12-mile 


speed holds over the yard switches, a 35-mile one to Spuyten Duyvil, and a 55-mile 
pace to Harmon, where the electric engine is quickly replaced by a steam locomotive. 


Midmost in the train is a dining car ($52,000) or 
two, perhaps, if there are more than twelve cars in 
all. At each table waiters stand rigid from the 
time the gates are opened (2:00 P.M.) until departure 


(2:45). The fourth cook kindled the fire in the stove 
at 10:00 A.M. in the Mott Haven yards. The sleep- 
ing-car porters reported at noon. 

The observation car hits the passenger in the eye 


because the switching engine that pulled the train 
(backward) from Mott Haven uncoupled at Fifty- 
first street and thus left the railing and insigne un- 
obscured. From that point south, the train was 
pushed backward. Inside the club cars are two tele- 
phones connected with the city circuit (rental 90 
cents a month each). An agitated passenger once 
raised the receiver and asked if he could communicate 
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YOU PAY—N. Y. C. GETS 


Balance Sheet, One Manhattan-Chicago Run 


Receipts 
123 railroad fares @ $32.70 $4,022.10 
123 extra fares @ $9.60 1,180.80 
Pullman surcharges (one third of $927.75 accruing to the N. Y. C.)................ 309.25 


Car Style No. passengers Amount 
James B. Eads 14 sections 15 $ 87.95 
Star Island 14 sections 17 88.80 
Star Valley 14 sections 13 81.60 
New Winchester 14 sections 19 98.40 
Glen Elm 6 compartments, 3 drawing-rooms 15 165.00 
Glen Sunset 3 drawing-rooms 15 144.00 
Willow Valley 7 drawing-rooms 11 126.00 
Centlona 8 sections, 1 drawing-room, 

2 compartments 14 
Huron 1 drawing-room, | single room, 
and observation-lounge 
Bay State Composite 


$6,386.05 


$ 335.28 





Operating personnel Dining car 
Enginemen’- § 67.69 Steward ‘ Stenographer $ 5.84 
Firemen 52.51 First cook : Barber 7.40 
Conductor 46.03 Second cook s Maid 7.14 
Brakemen 64.63 Third cook 3 Sn 2n 
Baggagemen 29.68 Fourth cook 

$260.54 Seven waiters 


46 tons on at Harmon, Wayneport, and Air Line Junction 
Less a half ton left in tender at Chicago 


Depreciation 
Equipment Where Used 


Electric engine New York-Harmon 
Hudson steam locomotive Harmon-Collinwood 
Electric engine Collinwood-Linndale 
Hudson steam locomotive Linndale-Chicago 
Mail car New York-Chicago 
Dining car New York-Chicago 


Lubrication (23 gallons of oil, 2 pounds of grease) 8.00 
Overhead 1,315.20 


Maintenance of way and structures mo 422.40 
Maintenance of equipment 960 : 614.40 
Traffic oa ©. 115.20 
Miscellaneous and general Tes 163.20 


$1,315.20 
Miscellaneous (magazines, newspapers, telephones) 
Total expense $2,458.79 


Summary 
Total revenue, as above $6,386.05 
Total expense, as above 2,458.79 
so ois hay des eRe See DO ODERA Oe eeeewae See $3,927.26 


Excluded from this compilation is equipment owned and maintained by the Pullman Company as follows: Club car, observa- 
tion-sleeper, and nine sleepers each costing $50,000, making a total of $550,000. This, with the cost of N. Y. Central equipment, 
makes train’s total cost $1,067,000. 
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with a Pacific coast point before departure. Within 
three minutes he heard a nurse say his mother’s 
condition was improved. 

The statesmen, financiers, Hollywood hams, invest- 
ment-trust operators, Yogis, industrialists, oil pros- 
pectors, and card sharps descend the carpet. The 
train crew glance at their watches. The gates close. 
The conductor raises his lantern. Imperceptibly, the 
train enters the tunnel. 

Maximum speed over the switches just outside the 
terminal is twelve miles an hour, from there to Spuyten 
Duyvil thirty-five, and up the Hudson to Harmon 
fifty-five. At Harmon a Hudson type of locomotive 
of a New York Central design (formerly $100,000 
now $86,000) replaces the electric engine. The of- 
ficial maximum main-line speed is sixty-five miles an 
hour; the Hudson could easily make ninety. 


Service Rendered 


Started in 1902, the Century has used every form 
of Pullman. Since that year passenger cars have 
become all steel. Oil lamps have been replaced with 
gas and gas with electricity. Inlaid side and ceiling 
panels, hangovers from another day, have been re- 
placed by smoother and more modish planes of metal 
finished to resemble wood. Car designers do not yet 
believe that metal, as metal, has a stronger esthetic 
appeal to train patrons than metal made to look like 
wood. Formerly the interior of the Century was ma- 
hogany, but now the yard masters select cars finished 
in walnut when filling the train’s “‘consist.” 

It is easy to view the Hudson as the train begins to 
make speed beyond Harmon. Windows of drawing- 
rooms and compartments always face the river. 
Some passengers take late luncheons. (Some take 
highballs, although, of course, not with the official 
consent of the road—albeit with its knowledge, how- 
ever.) The menus of the dining cars east of Buffalo 
vary from those west to insure that passengers who 
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The fourth cook kindles the fire 
nearly five hours before the de- 
parture. Century menus include 
almost every imaginable delicacy, 
but special items (as when a passen- 
ger craves pheasant) are sometimes 
procured en route by wiring ahead. 


remain in New York or Chicago for 
only one day will have a change of 
fare on the return journey. The 
company regularly guarantees good 
hotel service but is willing to expand 
its efforts. Game is served in season, 
and when a passenger once ordered 
pheasant a bird was obtained by tele- 
graphing ahead. 

Barbers on the Century are trained 
to work at sixty-five miles an hour 
(shave 30 cents, cut 75 cents, bob one 
dollar—no barbering in New York 
State on Sunday). Shower baths are 50 cents. 

First of the train crew to impinge on the passenger 
is the train secretary, who soon after the start takes 
a census to facilitate delivery of messages. Only 
inexperienced travelers withhold names or initials. 
Some of them leave their car numbers with their 
own secretaries in their offices. 

William Marr, dean of train secretaries, has been 
on the run sixteen years. He is also postmaster, 
telegraph agent, information bureau, and social am- 
bassador. When Pola Negri and William Hart oc- 
cupied adjoining rooms, she pressed the secretary 
into service for the transmission of a dinner invitation 
to Mr. Hart. The secretary also engages hotel rooms 
and returns lost toothbrushes, fountain pens, and 
spectacles. He cannot act as notary public because 
he is moving constantly from one county to another. 
He is employed by the Pullman Company and paid 
by the railroad and he usually receives from the pass- 
engers a minimum of 25 cents a letter. Of late, the 
sale of portable typewriters has reduced his business. 
He receives offers of other positions from time to time, 
but the railroad holds him. 

It requires years of seniority to entitle a railroader 
to the Century run. Arthur Hoffman, Pullman con- 
ductor, has had it for sixteen years. Joseph Ferris, 
New York Central conductor, with about thirty years’ 
experience on the railroad, has been on the Century 
for seven. He knows a man who has traveled on the 
Century 110 times, but he has never inquired about 
his occupation. 

The passengers are exclusively white-collar. Cal- 
vin Coolidge eats morosely, with Mrs. Coolidge beside 
him gracious and smiling. Later, the ex-president- 
epigrammatist digests his meal sullenly under a 
tweed cap, while his lady crochets. Conscientiously 
filling his réle of millionaire-democrat, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., chats with strangers in the observation car. 

Arthur Brisbane hurries into a compartment with 
many newspapers and two stenographers. On the 
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Statesmen, financiers, Hollywood hams, Yogis, oil 
prospectors, and card sharps hurry along the red and 
buff carpet to settle themselves comfortably on the 
Chicago—New York limited, which was first put in serv- 
ice thirty years ago. Luxury trains, say railroad men, 
pay dividends—and dividends are always welcome. 


La Salle Street, Chicago 
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floor the clippings rise higher as his creative work 
progresses. Otto Kahn appears reflective. Albert 
H. Wiggin, head of the Chase National Bank, is more 
communicative. 

There are black sheep in every family, but, by gad 
sir, the Century keeps its parlor manners. Babies 
have been born on other trains but not, within the 
memory of veteran employees, on the Century. Out 
West where Hollywood lesser lights seek publicity, 
they are sometimes united in holy matrimony on a 
racing train, but not on the Century. Death, how- 
ever, does elude the ticket collector. Occasionally 
a passenger dies on the train. 


Luxury Costs—and Pays 


All sections of the Century start simultaneously and 
arrive on or ahead of time. The foremost sections 
run as sections of the train ahead and thus are able 
to move in advance of their own schedule. They 
also may gain time by omitting some stops. It was 
one of the advance sections, loafing along well ahead 
of schedule, that Gar Wood bested in a race from 
Albany to New York by motor craft. 

Although the train carries no express, it has been 
used for the transfer of freight. The ticker bureau 
of the New York Stock Exchange was requested on a 
Wednesday to install new and faster machines in New 
York newspaper offices on Friday. Two compart- 
ments in the Century were reserved to bring the 
machines from Chicago on Thursday for Friday- 
morning installation. 


The real heart of the story of the Twentieth Cen- 
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tury, which was originally put in service as an adver- 
tisement (it was thought the direct result would be 
a monetary loss), is shown in the balance sheet on 
page 6l. 

Every time the train makes its run with a full load 
of 123 passengers there is a profit of $3,927.26 to New 
York Central stockholders. Using an average of 100 
passengers, however, over a period of a year, the figures 
show a profit to the road of $1,476,454.20 (in Leap Years 
$1,484,308.72). For those who have been telling 
the railroads that one road to prosperity—and 
bonds at ordinary levels—lies in the elimination of 
expensive equipment and de luxe trains, the above 
figure is a haymaker. 

Expensive equipment and fast trains are a sound 
investment. There are still plenty of people and 
business firms who are willing to pay handsomely for 
luxury, speed, and sophistication—with a dash of 
exclusiveness thrown in. 


Porters report at noon. Shortly there- 
after Joseph Ferris, New York Central 
conductor, and Arthur Hoffman, Pullman 
conductor, arrive. William Marr, train 
secretary, acts also as postmaster, tele- 
graph agent, information bureau, and 
social ambassador. He’s often a friend 
in need, too, when you find you've left 
your favorite fountain pen on the train. 
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CN [any a bright child is 
unjustly blamed for 


dullness because he cannot 
hear what his teacher says. 
She may not know that his 
hearing is defective. 


There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of such children in 
school now. If their ears are 
neglected, they will prob- 
ably repeat grades much 
more often than other 
children. 


Any school which is 
equipped with a phonograph 
audiometer can discover its 








For more than 12 years a national service 
organization has been warning against quack 
remedies and giving information concerning 
hearing aids, vocational and employment prob- 
lems, hearing tests for children and lip reading 
instruction. 


It has also assisted in forming local leagues for 
the deafened which have helped thousands to 
readjust their lives. Many of these leagues have 
auditorium earphone sets, amplified radios and 
demonstrations of standard hearing aids. 


It is prepared to help those who have few social 
contacts and who are isolated in small villages 
and remote places. If you have any sort of hear- 
ing problem which you long to talk over with 
some one who will listen—and understand— 
write enclosing a self-addressed envelope to the 
American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, Inc., 1537—35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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There are millions of adults 
in the United States whose 
ear troubles were neglected 
in their childhood, or later, 
and who are now perma- 
nently deafened. Their num- 
ber cannot be known since 
many of them are so reticent, 
so sensitive about their 
handicap that they make 
every effort to conceal it. 


With increasing deafness, 
year after year, there often 
comes to the hard of hearing 
a feeling that there is a con- 
stantly growing barrier— 
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can be saved from lifelong deafness provided ~ iT Deafened persons are often persuaded to buy 
they receive expert care and attention. fe worthless devices and nostrums which do more 
Chumecddncomiiiewniienthe Jae harm than good. The victims suffer in silence. 
nasal sinuses, are a frequent cause of deafness. [23s However, there are scientifically constructed 
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telation to impairment of hearing. 


during childhood. 
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HE ancients painted a picture of 

the nether regions devoid of high 

heat, sulphur, and ruddy demons. 
Instead they imagined a vast, boundless 
chamber filled with eerie, left-handed 
sprites whose mundane existence had 
condemned them to a life without 
warmth in an abode without light and 
in company utterly without cheer. Just 
where the ancients obtained this con- 
ception of Hades will always remain a 
mystery, but we have a strong clue. 

Somewhere in that great void of time 
preceding history there must have been 
a stock market which once raised its 
crest toward Olympian peaks and was 
subsequently plunged precipitously and 
irretrievably to lower levels. The gloom, 
the passive agony, and the hopeless- 
ness which ensued must have pro- 
vided the inspiration 
for the original por- % 
trait of hell. A greater 
concentration of de- 10 
spair, a more imper- 
meable atmosphere of 
discouragement would 
be difficult to find than 
that which gripped the 
stock market during 
December. 

Tangible factors for 
this elegiac mood were 
present in abundance 
ranging from the ab- 
surd to the reasonable. 
It was impossible to 
discern any develop- 
ments in the business 
heavens which would 
vouchsafe assurance of 
a turn in the tide. The 


New York Evening Post. 
structing the index. 


customary weather vanes studied assid- 
uously by the statistical soothsayers 
were, almost without exception, neg- 
ative. 

Across the water events seemed to 
be headed inexorably toward a catas- 
trophic conclusion. Germany was pat- 
ently unable to pay her debts either on 
reparations or private accounts. The 
extremists were rapidly gaining the up- 
per hand with the strikingly baroque 
figure of Adolf Hitler in the foreground. 
His ascension to power seemed to carry 
with it the unmitigated possibility of 
open conflict with France. At least so 
it seemed to the denizens of Lower 
Manhattan. Congressional delibera- 
tion afforded some slight encourage- 
ment, particularly in the direction of 


railroad and bank aid, through the 


INDEX OF MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


1926 -1930 = NORMAL 





The above index is based upon returns for national magazines as 
compiled by Printers’ Ink, and for newspapers as compiled by the 
Equal weight is given to both in con- 
Allowance is made for seasonal variation. 


establishment of the 
Finance Corporation. 

On the other hand, the principle items 
on the agenda of the national legisla- 
ture were, and continue to be, disturbing, 
The bull movement in panaceas which 
has been under way these many months 
seems destined to reach a climax in 
the present session. The political witches 
are gathered about the steaming caul- 
dron and are adding the demagogic 
ingredients of confiscatory taxation, 
favors to politically articulate groups, 
and temptations to fantastic social ex- 
perimentation. The stock market feels 
that a major crisis (whose exact nature 
no one seems to know) may take place 
in the next four or six weeks. 

As we leave the stock market and 
shake off the clammy chills of falling 
security prices, we find 
the atmosphere a bit 
clearer, with an occa- 
sional ray of sunshine. 
The copper producers 
have apparently come 
to an effective under- 
standing. They are de- 
termined to reduce out- 
put to 26.5 per cent of 
capacity and maintain 
that level until the 
mountainous stocks of 
the red metal pass into 
the channels of con- 
sumption. 

The automobile in- 
dustry has worked it- 
self into a_ position 
which the statistician 
calls “technically 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
promising.” Production of cars through- 
out the year has maintained contact 
with sales. During the last few months 
sales have actually exceeded produc- 
tion, so that the stocks of new cars in 
the hands of dealers are at a low point. 
Installment paper has fallen with sales, 
continued its satisfactory liquidation, 
and left no more than a normal residue 
of repossessions. 

The total output of cars for the year 
will hardly exceed 2,100,000 units. 
This figure should be compared with the 
normal replacement demand of 3,000,- 
000 cars, a comparison which gives the 
automobile statistician much satisfac- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is dangerous to 
extract unwarranted comfort from this 
fact. There is nothing imperative about 
a replacement demand. Past experi- 
ence unquestionably indicates an an- 
nual death rate of three million cars. 
It is barely possible that the require- 
ments for automotive transportation 
may yield to economic exigencies, a re- 
doubtable theorem which means this: 
Unless conditions improve many citi- 
zens with two cars will ultimately be 
grateful for one, and others who spurned 
asix or seven year old vehicle may hence- 
forth nurse it along with loving hands. 

The steel industry has been battling 
throughout the month with devastating 
rates of production approximating 
twenty-five per cent of capacity. The 
silver lining in this particular cloud con- 
sists of the heroic adjustments which 
the industry is making in its costs. 
Wages have been cut and economies 
effected on a broad scale, which will 
enable the steel plants to show a profit 
at a much lower scale of activity than 
at any time in recent history. Where 
it was formerly considered necessary to 
operate at fifty to sixty per cent of 
capacity to show net, this may now 
emerge at forty. 

The railroads are approaching their 
zero hour. The year will show earnings 
at the rate of two per cent on invest- 
ment. Although this is due in large 
part to general business conditions, sub- 
stantial blame attaches to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for its hostility 
to the legitimate proprietary interest of 
the carriers. The roads stand to benefit 
slightly from the rate pool created by 
the increase in rates which go into ef- 
lect the first of the year. The reduc- 
tion in wages which seems certain at 
the time of writing, as well as the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation now in 
prospect, will prove of material benefit. 

In Washington, Paul Bestor, the 
Federal Farm Loan Commissioner, con- 
ceded that 23.5 per cent of all the loans 
made by the twelve Federal Land Banks 
are delinquent. Knowing the reluc- 
tance of governmental bureaus to give 
information which may prove embarass- 
ing, it is certain that the above figure 
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This is the, 


ASSOCIATED SYSTEM 


@ Sixteen major and 104 other companies... supplying 


electricity, gas and other utility services in 7 major cities (over 


.100,000 population), in 45 sizeable communities (10,000 to 


100,000), and in 3,035 other communities... 6,215,000 popu- 


lation... 1,448,900 customers. 


@ Among Associated customers are 
nationally-known companies manufactur- 
ing shoes, soap, cameras, candy, typewrit- 
ers, hosiery, textiles, metal—to mention 
only a few of the 285 industries served. 

Business of the Associated System is 
growing — 23,339 new customers were 
added during the twelve months ended 
October 1931—use of electricity per 
residential customer increased 9.2% — 
19,485 registered security holders were 
gained, to make a total of 231,055. 

All these constitute the Associated Sys- 
tem, one of the first eight major utility 


systems in the United States. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 











Important 


Cities Served 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Staten Island, N. Y.C. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Erie, Pa. 

Reading, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Bloomington, III. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

















Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway 





New York City 

















DO YOU READ WORLD’S WORK 


regularly? Nearly one hundred thousand busy 
executives do. It keeps them informed on the 
important trends in business, economics, poli- 


tics. Introductory subscription of six months 


for only $1.00. Mail to 
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All the value of a business, much of 
its value as a going concern, depends 
for the certainty of its safeguard upon 
the \W/atchman’s System. It, alone, tells 
that the watchman was on the job, 
watching the plant. 


Detex \W/atchman’s Systems now offer 
new values in durability, adaptability, 
continuity of service, and freedom 
from repair, built into the Detex New 
Model Watchman’s Clocks. Long the 
leaders—80,000 now in use—these 
models have been improved and 
strengthened to make them even more 
serviceable to industry, to assure to 
even greater extent that their records 
will be unalterable and indisputable 
evidence of the guarding of the plant. 


Send for complete information 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4169 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
39 Beach St., Boston 0 Varick St., N. ¥ 


Room 802, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN « ALERT « PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 





Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 








Muzhiks and Machines 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The factory school, such as that at the 
Electro-Zavod, is the basic institution 
for the preparation of skilled cadres. It 
takes raw youth and fashions it into 
specialized mechanics. Although the 
stress is upon technique, the essential 
subjects of general education—the 
Russian language, mathematics, geogra- 
phy, physics, chemistry, and so on— 
figure in the curricula, which of course 
are altered in accordance with the 
school’s specialty. The first two years 
are normally divided equally between 
study and practice, about four hours a 
day of each. In the third year the 
practical work is raised to six hours a 
day. The transition to full-time em- 
ployment is thus natural and easy. 

The next highest institution is the so- 
called technikum, functioning in the 
evenings for adult workers, as in the 
Electro-Zavod, or as a regular day 
school for younger people. It is highly 
specialized and in most cases financed 
by the industry to which it appertains. 
For example, the All-Union Board of 
Civil Aviation, being hard pressed for all 
sorts of airplane technicians, has its own 
technikum. It supports the students 
through a small but adequate monthly 
stipend, provides living quarters for 
those who need them, and contracts in 
advance for their services. 

The technikum calls for a higher 
degree of general educational prepa- 
ration, roughly amounting to an ele- 
mentary school knowledge. Its studies, 
too, include more general academic sub- 
jects than do the factory trade schools. 
In most respects it may be said to 
approximate the American high school, 
with the stress on a specific trade. The 
course is normally four years, although 
more recently the attempt has been 
made to compress it into three, es- 
pecially in the evening technikum where 
the grown student’s mature mind and 
industrial background make up for the 
shortness of the time element. 

Then come what are called in Russia 
“higher technical schools,” roughly 
equivalent to the American polytechni- 
calinstitutes. An examination approxi- 
mating the first two or three years of an 
American high school in academic scope 
determines fitness for admission, al- 
though graduation from a technikum 
is not essential for entrance, and indus- 
trial experience is often accepted in lieu 
of academic knowledge. Again there 
is an unbroken contact with industry, 
usually on the basis of contracts with 
the school or with groups of individual 
students. Graduates are considered 
full-fledged engineers. 

One of the earliest revolutionary edu- 
cational institutions, predating the five- 
year plan, is the so-called rabfac or 
“workers’ faculty.” This is a sort of 
preparatory course, usually three years 


in duration, for young workers who 
have not had the benefit of an elemen- 
tary education in their earlier years. It 
equips them with the academic knowl. 
edge needed for admission to middle and 
higher technical schools or more special- 
ized trade courses of other kinds. The 
rabfacs draw their students from the 
factories, which all have a certain num- 
ber of scholarships for deserving young 
workers. 

A classification, however cautiously 
generalized, conveys the impression of a 
hard-and-fast system, which does not as 
yet exist in the U.S.S.R. In the past 
few years all types of technical institu- 
tions have been founded almost at the 
same time, being quickly filled with 
students ranging from children to gray- 
beards, from the half-literate self-taught 
to remnants of former educated classes, 
Standards for entry and for graduation 
are still rather vague. 

There is a growing number of corre- 
spondence schools, radio courses, and 
self-education circles, all of them con- 
tributing forces to the growing industrial 
structure. One large automotive plant 
concentrates upon the education of its 
industrial “ shock troops”’ and “ workers 
brigades” —the enthusiastic volunteer 
pace setters. Another introduces train- 
ing of one group of workers by another 
in a higher category of skill. In many 
places a method of: “apprenticeship 
brigades,” in which a batch of new re- 
cruits are taught collectively right on 
the job, is in vogue. 

No definite method exists for deciding 
who will rise from the ranks to positions 
of leadership. There is just now so 
much room at the top that anyone who 
wishes to climb receives an_ official 
helping hand. The Communist party 
nuclei in the factories, the trade-union 
committees, and other social or political 
groups also codperate in sifting and 
advancing promising human material. 

The extent of all this combined tech- 
nical training is as wide as half of Europe 
and all of Asia. Parallel with every new 
industrial giant—the rising Dnieper 
hydroelectric station, the Magnitogorsk 
iron and steel combine, the Nizhni 
Novgorod “Ford” plant—there always 
grows up an educational institution to 
supply the giant with the necessary 
trained personnel. The nation is in a 
fever of technical preparation. In- 
evitably thoroughness is sacrificed to 
speed, theory to practice. Inevitably 
every encouragement is given to young 
and old alike to rise in the scale of in- 
dustrial preparedness, often when their 
foundation is dangerously weak. 

The demand for men and women to 
keep the wheels of the industrialized 
nation turning is insatiable; in due time 
the outside world will know how well, or 
how poorly, that demand has been filled. 
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(Continued from Page 65) 

isa minimum. In the face of the many 
suggestions made by the farmer’s 
friends in Washington that he be 
granted at least the same considera- 
tion extended to Germany and our 
European debtors it is inevitable that 
some farmers should take matters in 
their own hands and anticipate govern- 
mental indulgence. If one fourth of 
the borrowers of the Federal Land Banks 
are not paying interest charges on their 
loans, it is difficult to see how the 
banks in turn can maintain the service 
charges on their own obligations. Con- 
gress fully appreciates this and is voting 
a special contribution of $100,000,000 
to the Federal Land Banks, which 
may be regarded as added protection 
for the owners of approximately $1,200,- 
000,000 of Federal Land Bank bonds. 

The lines are being drawn for a bitter 
struggle on the tax issue. The Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury 
submitted a soundly conceived program 
of taxation for meeting the fiscal re- 
quirements of the coming year. It in- 
cluded the taxation of citizens whose 
incomes fall in the lower brackets, as 
well as a sales tax on luxury items. In 
addition to increasing the revenues of 
the state this program would have the 
superlative merit of bringing home to a 
large number of citizens a sense of finan- 
cial responsibility for their government. 
Such a program would act as a distinct 
deterrent to Congressional profligacy. 

The opposition has already emitted 
its first thunder. Taxation of the little 
fellow? A sales tax? Only over its 
dead body! We hear the countervail- 
ing phrases of “taxation of entrenched 
wealth” and “soak the rich.” It is 
too much, perhaps, to expect Congress 
to be a little long-headed about this 
matter or to remember the fable of the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. To 
speak of “entrenched wealth” at the 
moment is superb irony. It is the rich 
with surplus margins of income who 
have suffered more, relatively, than any 
other class. If their diminishing sub- 
stance is confiscated through progres- 
sive imposts, it will increase the reve- 
nues of the government. On the other 
hand, the income will prove disappoint- 
ing. In the first place, the deflation has 
filled many graves with extinct fortunes 
and seriously injured the number of 
those remaining. This will be reflected 
in the tax returns. Furthermore, a 
high rate will accelerate the rush for 
tax exempts. Finally, the tax on sur- 
plus wealth will injure most the very 
groups for whom the tax tempest has 
been tempered, that is to say, the work- 
ing class. It will impair, if it does not 
destroy, the ability of the rich to foster 
new enterprises and to assume those 
risks of investment which are neces- 
sary to raise the country out of its 
Present slump and provide work for the 
millions now seeking it in vain. 





INVESTING 
in GAS 


On October 16, natural gas from the 


ance of gas as a domestic fuel a bright 
Texas Panhandle, mixed with manu- 


future for gas company securities. . . 


factured gas, was turned into Chicago 
mains. Chicago users responded 
promptly; within two weeks, over 1300 
inquiries concerning natural gas for 
house heating were received by The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company.* 
Investors see in this growing accept- 


We represent this and other progressive 
companies in the Middle West which are 
expanding their business through the 
distribution of natural gas. Our Monthly 
Savings Plan is especially suited to those 
who wish to acquire attractive invest- 
ments out of income. Send for details, 


* Stock listed on the New York and Chicago stock exchanges. 


Utitity SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


St. Louis Minneapolis ; ents Los Angeles Indianapolis 
Kansas City Des Moines |NveS: San Francisco Milwaukee 
Cleveland Detroit DUR: Louisville Tulsa 


UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION 
New York, Washington, Boston, Richmond, Philadelphia 














Some of the most important men in the business 
and financial world look to WORLD’S WORK 
regularly to keep them informed on all impor- 
tant trends. To them it is a necessary magazine 
and perhaps it can serve you. If not a subscriber, 


Mail to 
WORLD'S WORK 


GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 


send a dollar for six months’ trial. 
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¢°s Summer 


NOV > > im 
HAWAII 


® ¥® Nowis Hawaii's gala moment! Laugh- 
ter of smart throngs rippling along her 
sands, echoed by the chuckles of a rol- 
licking, teasing surf! Slurring melodies 
from under the palms...tropic flowers 
blazing on the slopes...warm breezes 
that whisper strange, alluring dreams] 


* ¥ A perfect prologue is your voyage 
to this Eden — on one of the Matson or 
Lassco liners that sail every few days 
from San Francisco or Los Angeles. 

hips as famous as the ports they 
serve...smart as the fashions that 
parade their decks. 


® ® Starred early on Hawaii's calendar is 
her glorious welcome to spring...the 
annual Spring Festival at Honolulu...a 
carnival of pageantry, music and flowers! 


w w Tell us your port of departure and we'll tell 
you all the rest. Why not today? Any travel 
agency or our offices. 


w ® NEW REDUCED FARES TO HONOLULU 


These reductions, approximately ten per 


cent, apply on premium accommodations. 


w Ww AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


The climax of trans-Pacific travel, reached 


by Matson liners, via Hawaii, Samoaand Fiji. 


MATSON LINE « LASSCO LINE 


New York City Chicago 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 


Portland 
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Frank E. Tripp (to him what How- 
ard is to the Scripps organization), 
strive to preserve the individuality of 
each paper acquired. When a paper 
joins Gannett’s confederacy there is 
little outward evidence of the accession. 
The paper, its employees, and policies 
are left, as nearly as practicable, as 
they were; and the local editor is per- 
mitted an autonomy comparable to 
that of Scripps-Howard men in the field. 

This method is partly explained by 
the fact that Gannett seldom buys 100 
per cent of the stock of the papers he 
controls. In his larger properties he 
owns from 65 to 100 per cent, but in 
the smaller units 51 to 60 per cent of 
the stock frequently suffices. It is a 
tribute to Gannett that most of his 
“deals” (acquisitions) are brought to 
him by owners who wish to see their 
property perpetuated, not converted 
into something else. Such was the 
case of the Gunnison family’s venerable 
Brooklyn Eagle, Gannett’s most impor- 
tant purchase and his first step beyond 
a city of the 300,000 class. In the 
boom period 1927-29 he more than 
doubled the number of papers in his 
group. 

Gannett lives modestly in Rochester, 
where he owns two newspapers, and 
has a winter home at Miami Beach. 
Something of a mild ascetic, he neither 
smokes nor drinks, works hard, always 
suggests rather than commands, and 
is lenient with erring employees. Fac- 
ing him, across the desk in his office, 
is a large portrait of his mother, to 
whom he attributes much of his suc- 
cess; out of sentiment Gannett pre- 
served for many years in a safety de- 
posit box all his juvenilia, essays, ac- 
count books, and so on. He would 
like to see, he has said, the unified press 
of the world undertake to abolish pov- 
erty, war, and the liquor evil; an idealist 
and once a Wilsonian Democrat, he 
believes it could be done. 

To newspaper production methods, 
of which he is a close student, Gannett 
may contribute the most radical im- 
provement of the century. In 1928 
he revealed, in its experimental stage, 
the teletypesetter whose development 
he is sponsoring. This is a device that 
eliminates the linotype operator and 
enables a telegrapher hundreds of miles 
away to feed “copy” directly over a 
wire to a type-casting machine. Suc- 
cessful operating tests indicate that the 
system can be commercialized in a 
reasonably short time. 

The genius for advertising, the busi- 
ness office flair, in chain journalism is 
exemplified by Publisher Paul Block, 
proprietor of seven (he sold recently the 
west-coast link in the chain) newspapers 
in six cities. Like Gannett, Block got 
his early training in Elmira and there 


composed his first masterpiece. Denied 
by the publisher, the story goes that for 
a tailor, who was a small and only spo- 
radic advertiser, Block conceived, “ Let 
‘er rip—Charley will mend it.” Gradu- 
ating to New York City, Block worked 
briefly for a special advertising repre- 
sentative of numerous newspapers and 
then branched out for himself, and pros- 
pered, as a special. In 1908, at a re- 
ceiver’s sale he put his savings into the 
Newark Star-Eagle. 

His business grew spectacularly and 
Block, with the profits, bought and sold 
newspapers in several cities; a few of 
the more promising ones he kept. In 
1927 Block made his greatest coup: ac- 
quiring both the Evening Sun and 
Morning Post of Pittsburgh in two 
weeks, he traded the Sun to Hearst for 
the Morning Gazette-Times and con- 
solidated this paper and the Post into 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. It is 
Pittsburgh’s only morning paper and 
a tub mill for profits. 

Block’s management system parallels 
Gannett’s, there being no external 
standardization in his group and as little 
internally as is consistent with good 
business. It is not unusual for Block to 
write a strong signed editorial—and, 
furthermore, to use advertising space 
in other papers to reprint it for a larger 
audience. 

Block’s passions are friendship and 
loyalty. Friendship is the name of 
his 200-acre estate at Port Chester, 
N. Y., and of his private railway car 
in which he makes three or four trans- 
continental trips each year. Lined 
with letters and signed photographs of 
his friends are the walls of his office; on 
his desk is his diary of kindnesses, “A 
Deed a Day.” Whenever a New York 
policeman or fireman falls in line of 
duty, Block’s check goes out to his sur- 
vivors. Smith, Walker, Ruth, Demp- 
sey, White, Kahn, and many other 
reigning celebrities are his first-name 
friends, and the White House has had the 
Blocks as overnight guests under both 
Presidents Hoover and Coolidge. 

Block works prodigiously, employing 
two secretaries and three stenographers, 
but finds time to spend many evenings 
in the theater—footlight celebrities are 
prominent among his circle of friends. 
Sometimes, when an advertisers’ con- 
vention is on, he will buy out the house 
for the Scandals to féte his guests. 

A poetaster with a leaning toward 
sonnets on such subjects as Content- 
ment, Block enjoys Thomas Hardy. 
But the touchstone of his ambition 
is Napoleon; the Corsican’s _biogra- 
phies bulk large in the Block library. 
So marked is the affinity that in 1925, 
upon the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of his business, Block's 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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DEPARTM ENT 


Established 1 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN ‘SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, THE FORUM, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S AND WORLD’S WORK 


Send postage for advice where and how to go — recommended hotels, etc. 
For space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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‘Beauty! Joy! 
Happiness! 


rejuvenation and intellectual 


you these comforts. 


Lugano, Lucerne and its 


475 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON PARIS 
IIb Regent Street Bd. des 
Capucines, 37 








search, for Switzerland is waiting to graciously offer 


TRAVELin COMFORT and SAFETY 
Travel wisely and economically. Always fol- 
low a comprehensive itinerary. Our 8 day 
2nd Class season ticket costs only $18.40. 





WE SHALL BE GLAD TO SEND YOU 
ON THE FOLLOWING MOST DELIGHTFUL ROUTES AND PLACES: 


of the Alps—Loetschberg, Bernese Oberland, In- 
terlaken, Jungfraujoch, Montreux, Zermatt-Gor- 
nergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Lausanne-Ouchy, Geneva, 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


If you are looking 


for peace, joy and con- 
tentment, not to men- 
tion opportunities for 
improvement, cease further 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


Lake District—Gateway 


a NEW YORK 


BERLIN VIENNA 


Unter den i 
Linden, 57-58 Kartnerstrasse, 20 




















CIBRALTAR 





23,000 "isnt | 


Foremost Student Tours: 250 


rst 
ore motor travel. 
ist Cabin Organized Enter 
tainment 6end for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boy.ston 8t., Boston, Mass 










ARIZONA 
HOTEL WESTWARD HO 

Phoenix, Ariz. 15 stories modern comfort, warm 
semi-tropical country - golf, riding, dancing. Logan 
& Bryan Brokers direct wire to New York. Booklet. 


NEW YORK 











GIBRALTAR 


“* The Travel Key to the Mediterranean.”’ 


THE ROCK HOTEL 


Opening January, 1932, 

From fi Ss. 6d. mae day, 
(To include single room, bath, and all meals.) 
Central Heating. Running hotand cold 
fresh water in all rooms. Lift. Most 
rooms with private baths. Guests’ 
rooms facing sea, with roomy bal- 
conies. 





HOTEL ST. JAMES 
Newroxx 109-13 W. 45thSt. Betzesn Sth 


New York 
Much Favored by Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 
Rates & bk'ton application. W. Johnson Quinn, Pres. 


13 ACRES OF GARDENS 


Manager: R. Richard (late of the Carlton and 
Stafford Hotels). 


For reservations apply s 
THE MANAGER 
ROCK HOTEL, GIBRALTAR 








Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 


WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every- 
thing. Seven high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offeringsand 


NEW ORLEANS LA. 


(he St.Charles 





New Orleans 
One of Americas Leading Hotels 


ALFRED S.AMER & CO..Ltd. Proprietors 

















their hich standing. 


Here’s the 


CRUISE 


you want! 


10 to 16 days with fares to 
suit every purse 


WEST INDIES 
12-day “High Spot” Cruises to 
Havana, Nassau, Bermuda=—S. S. 
Lapland, sailing Feb. 4, 18, Mar. 
3, 17. $125 (up). 
16-day Caribbean Cruises 
including Panama Canal—S. S. 
Belgenland, Feb. 6, Feb.24,—M.V. 
Britannic, Feb. 10, Feb. 26, Mar. 
15. $190 (up). 
10-dayTriangle Cruisesto Havana 
and Nassau or Bermuda —S. S. 
Belgenland, Mar. 12, Mar. 23%; 
ion 5. $110 fer). 

‘Hevana, Nassau end Bermuda 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


international Mercantile Marine Company 


- 1 stage ge nite § N. Y.33 Your pices else- 
S. agent. 











yYeo gt 4 ame us Agee bape 
udget and we wi 
gladly submit a choice 
of itineraries, sailing 
0 dates, and steamship lines, 
oy Noobligation. Write us today. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


GEORGE E. MARSTERS, Inc. 
31 St. James Ave., Boston, Mass. 












Where-To-Go for Mar. closes Jan. 25 








EUROPE '375 


_ Scotland, England, Holland. Belgium, 
Switzerland and France—all 
ee $375. Other tours from $275 
to $870 ..... Ask for Booklet “4.117”? 


The TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 


iso ay Michigan Avenue cuica 
214 Fifth Avenue, New York _ 














Carefully planned tours, with specialized 
leaders, for f discriminating travelers. 
ureau of University Travel 
4 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 


EUROPE $225 to $890 


All expense tours with Ist class hotels and 

prove ersonal service at student men | 

rates. Much luxurious motoring. Small 

Groups, Some tours. via the Mediterranean. 
rite for Booklet “* W.’ 


CARLETON TOURS, 525th Ave..N.y. 


°673 RoundtheWorld 


104 days, $7 day. Send for Literature 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 











Consult the originator of 
ype Tours and specialist 
economical European 
Travel for the intellectual 
elite. Benefit from the experi- 
nee of 15,000 satisfied guests. 
KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet N 


Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
seven publications we use monthly, are called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of most desirable class. 

Careful devotion to them for twenty-five years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service year after 
year, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. 
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9,000 WENT IN 1931 


N | EW to travel, and therefore par- 
ticularly interesting for Amer- 
icans to discover. 


This year extensive plans have been 
laid to smooth all paths, offer routes 
designed to suit individual taste, and 
provide the traveler with every op- 
portunity of observing a country rich 
in interesting contrasts. The cost is 
moderate, ranging from ten to twenty 
dollars a day. You go as you please, 
either singly or in a group—where 
you please, see what you please. 


You find ancient cultures and great 
modern cities; folk songs and folk 
dances as well as new art forms in the 
ballet, the theatre, the opera; a great 
variety of races, age-old Byzantine 
treasures and Tartar towns; the pal- 
aces of Leningrad, the bustling life 
of Moscow, sunny Crimea, the 
snow-crested Caucasus mountains, 
the Oriental cities of Old Turke- 
stan: old Russia blending with 
gigantic new projects. Intourist pro- 
vides everything—hotels, meals, all 
transportation, Soviet visa, theatre 
tickets—all at the selected price with 
no extras. 


Write for General Booklet D2. IN- 


TOURIST, Inc., 261 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Chicago, 30 West 
Washington St. « Los Angeles, 
756 S. Broadway. Or see your 
travel agent. 


Travel in Sovied 


RUssiA 











(Continued from Page 68) 


associates presented to him a bronze 
bust of the emperor. It stands on a 
cabinet back of Block’s desk, amid the 
portraits of his other friends. 

The economics of newspaper publish- 
ing differs little whether applied to the 
chain or a single unit. The funda- 
mental law is to attain a large circula- 
tion in order to justify a high advertis- 
ing rate. 

There is almost no exception to this 
rule, although such exclusive journals 
as the New York Evening Post, 
Brooklyn Eagle, and Boston Tran- 
script are noted for their intentional 
appeal to limited “quality groups” 
of readers in whom great purchasing 
power is concentrated. 

Generally speaking, however, all 
newspapers would like to see their cir- 
culations approach relative infinity: 
the point at which the cost of producing 
so many copies exceeds the capacity or 
willingness of the advertiser to pay a 
commensurate rate per agate line. 
When this occurs it shifts the burden of 
the loss at which papers normally are 
sold from the accustomed back of the 
advertiser to that of the publisher. 
Not a few newspapers face such a situ- 
ation today; added circulation would be 
for them suicidal, since it.is almost im- 
possible to raise advertising rates during 
a business depression. 

The element of greatest cost in news- 
paper production is the raw materials 
of paper and ink. One important 
newspaper (The New York Times) 
will consume in the course of a year ap- 
proximately 225,000,000 pounds of 
newsprint and 5,000,000 pounds of ink, 
yet those requirements are moderate 
compared with the vast amount of raw 
material needed to meet Hearst’s or 
Scripps-Howard’s demands. 

The importance of the raw materials 
of journalism is emphasized by the 
following estimated budget of a large 
newspaper chain whose yearly operating 
costs are expressed in percentages: 


Per Cent 


Editorial 16 
Advertising 10 
Mechanical 12 
Circulation Yj 
Administration 15 
Paper and ink 40 

Total 100 


The foregoing represents an approxi- 
mation rather than the figures of any 
specific chain. In each group the pro- 
portions vary; in some it may be found 
that administration expense, or the 
cost of general management, so far over- 
tops 15 per cent as to appear excessive. 
Competent central management, how- 
ever, is the keystone of chainpublishing 
success, and it would be difficult indeed 
to limit its appropriation. Economic- 
ally, it is worth whatever it costs to 
produce profitable newspapers. 

























FOR THE 
CULTURED 
TRAVELER! 


A cultured hotel-home 
where sophisticated travelers 
will find all the niceties in ap- 
pointments that bespeak refine- 
ment. An hotel that provides 
ideally for a visit of a day—or a 
home for a year. Outstanding 
facilities—smart, cheerful ser- 
vice—an extraordinary res- 
taurant—yet rates in keeping 
with the trend of today. Just 

off stylish Michigan Boule- 

vard . . . adjacent to the bus- 
iness and theater center of 
Chicago... but 5 minutes 
from the noise and grime 

of the “Loop.” You will 


enjoy your visit here! 
Hotel 
PEARSON 


190 E. Pearson St., Chicago 











INTERIOR DECORATION 
by FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


Profusely Illustrated 


Atall 
booksellers 


Net $4.00 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
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where winters smile is sunniest 


Trade months of cold for evap | : 
bright sunshine—come this year to | 








Tucson. New energy awaits you! 
Play every day—golf... tennis... 
polo—or you can fish, hike, motor. 
Nearby are pueblos, ranchos, cattle- | 
lands, mountains, Missions, Mexico. 
And in the city is every mod- | 


ern metropolitan attraction: parks, 
theatres, smart hotels and shops... 
schools second in rank in the United 
States. Each day of every year you'll | | 
find life new, inviting...in Tucson, ‘ 

\ / 


Send this coupon, or wire us, for complete 
smfa 


\ 





af jon, rates and ion schedules. 
We gladly render personal service without obli- ~ _ 
getion. Winter fares and stopovers now avail- 
able on Rock Island and Southern Pacific lines. 





ON 
Sunshine~ Cimete Club 


1117-C Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona 
Please send me the free “Sunshine Booklet” 


TUCS 
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Coffee and . 

(Continued from Page 29) 
experiment, imported some of Buckley’s 
canteens. 

The rising respectability of the lunch 
wagon suffered a setback in the middle 
'9’s. Hundreds of battered horsecars, 
displaced by the new electric trolleys, 
were sold in the Eastern states at $15 
or $25 each for conversion into dog 
wagons. Many of these, falling into 
unworthy and often insanitary hands, 
became the nocturnal headquarters of 
shady characters and a blight on the 
lunch-wagon business. 

After the turn of the century came 
scores of followers along the trail blazed 
by Palmer and Buckley. One of the 
most picturesque and successful of these 
was Patrick J. (“ Pop’’) Tierney of New 
Rochelle who, starting about 1905 to 
manufacture lunch wagons, amassed a 
fortune before he died in 1920. His 
most popular model, of which he made 
hundreds, was a car thirty feet long by 
ten and one half feet wide, selling for 
$6,800 on easy payments. 

After Tierney’s death his three sons 
took over the business and, opening a 
second factory, inaugurated an expan- 
sin program that astounded New 

Rochelle before it ended in disaster. 
Cleaned out, the Tierney boys retired 
from the company, which, it developed, 
had gotten into difficulties through 
accepting and indorsing slow or worth- 
less installment notes. As much as 
$400,000 of this paper, it was estimated, 
had been discounted by Samuel Unter- 
myer, a New York corporation counsel, 
whose training scarcely had fitted him 
to become a lunch-wagon king. Never- 
theless, as the principal Tierney creditor, 
he took charge of the concern in 1926. 

Going out of the lunch-wagon busi- 
ness at about this time was Mr. Jake 
Shutzman of Long Island, who sold his 
chain of five diners for a handsome price 
and invested most of the proceeds in a 
sumptuous restaurant in Great Neck. 
Three years passed, and both Mr. Shutz- 
man’s restaurant trade and Mr. Unter- 
myer’s lunch-wagon business grew pun- 
ier and punier. 

Finally one day in 1929 Mr. Unter- 
myer ordered the liquidation of the 
Tierney company, a lengthy process 
which after two years is not yet com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Shutzman sold his expensive 
cafe, went over to Jersey, and bought 
himself a modern steel diner which 
he set down on a corner in Peek- 
skill, New York, and christened the 
Westchester Grill. 

“Thank God,” beamed Mr. Shutz- 
man, “I’m back behind the counter 
again!” 

What Mr. Untermyer, immured in his 
deeply upholstered suite in the Goldman 


Sachs Building on Pine Street, is saying, 
no one knows, 





PROBABLY NEVER AGAIN 
IN YOUR LIFETIME THE 


Olympic 


Games 


IN AMERICA 
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Your vacation opportunity 


T LAST, the Olympic Games in our own 

country ...and in Southern California 

... which means your greatest vacation 
opportunity. 


Join the throng of American and foreign 
celebrities gathering here for the world’s 
sports classic. Be here during the finals if you 
can, July 30 to August 14. But come any time 
this summer, for Southern California will be 
in festive mood all season, with rainless days, 
cool nights, and every kind of vacation play: 

The sparkling, friendly Pacific’s inviting 
surf, sandy beaches, gay resort islands. Crys- 
tal lakes and tumbling streams in mile-high, 
forested mountains. Every sport at its sport- 
iest. Orange groves, palms and luxuriant gar- 
dens. Crumbling Spanish Missions and nearby 
Old Mexico. Charming resort cities of world 
renown, Pasadena, Long Beach, Beverly Hills, 
Glendale, Pomona, Santa Monica and dozens 
more. Centering it all, big, cosmopolitan Los 
Angeles... and brilliant Hollywood, with its 
film stars and gay night life. 


Two weeks will do it... note low costs 


By rail (new low summer fares) from most 
points in the country, even a two-weeks vaca- 
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The cool Pacific 


SOUTH ERN CALIFORNIA 


Gay night events 


1 All-Year Club of Southern California, Lid. Div. 
Send me booklets I have checked below: 


G. N.- 


(J “Southern California through the Camera”’ 
Also free booklets about counties checked below: 


2, 1151 So. Broadway, Los degiles, Calif. 


(] Free new 64-page illustrated book with details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. 
(] Detailed Olympic Games schedules and ticket application blanks. 
(4 cents enclosed). 





You'll find playgrounds from mountains to sea 


tion gives you at least 11 days actually here. 
And costs while here need be no more than 
those of an ordinary vacation. For in this year 
’round vacationland you escape the “peak 
prices” necessary in short-season resorts. We 
prove these statements in a remarkable new 
book which the coupon below brings you free. 


FRE 


The book outlines, day by day, a summer 
(also a winter) visit to Southern California, 
including over 100 interesting gravure 
photographs, map, information about routes, 
itemized daily cost figures, etc... perhaps the 
most complete vacation book ever published. 
With it, if you wish, we will send, also free, 
another book giving Olympic Games details 
and schedules, with ticket application blanks. 
Send the coupon today. Start planning now! 

(If you wish another beautiful book, 
“Southern California through the Camera,” 
include 4c in stamps to cover mailing cost.) 





NEW 64-PAGE VACATION BOOK 
OLYMPIC GAMES INFORMATION 








Come for an unforgettable vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come seeking em- 
ployment lest he be disappointed, but for 
the tourist the attractions are unlimited. 














Movie making 


Panton ‘color’’ 
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After Hours 


Wretched are the Sedentary 








morning, communes with soap 

and water, puts on his white- 
collar-job uniform, titivates his gullet 
with what passes for breakfast, and 
slides under the wire into “the office”’ to 
earn his bread. 

There he spends a third of his life. It 
is the pit of his grapple with the world 
for a living. It is the bench at which he 
plies his trade of clerk or accountant or 
draftsman or business man. His chair 
is the dais-on-high from which his judg- 
ment pronounces the dicta which will 
somehow increase or decrease his earn- 
ing. Clerk or president, this office of 
his is the big-time arena in which he 
must display his utmost skill and force. 

Generally speaking, it is a hell of a 
place. That we can accomplish in our 
offices any work at all is evidence of our 
own sublime adaptability, and of the 
waste in our work with which our bosses 
are palpably content. Did you ever 
see an office that didn’t make you long 
for an old-fashioned carpenter shop? 

The old-wood quality of the walls 
and bench, the scrabble of clean screw- 
shavings and their warm pungence, the 
buck-saw that always hangs high up on 
a long nail, the orderly litter of tools, the 
scarecrow overalls holding the shape of 
their owner’s bent knees—there is a 
workroom that belongs to the job. 


White-Collar Workshops 


Left alone, a workshop for a trade ad- 
justs itself imperceptibly to the most 
efficient requirements of the trade. 
Office work is America’s largest single 
trade; anyone who says it is a profession 
either reads efficiency magazines or has 
an inferiority complex. Yet the work- 
shop of the office worker, with rare 
exceptions, has resisted evolution, has 
fought the individual workman round- 
shouldered and gray, and without ques- 
tion has lowered the contentment—and 
hence the efficiency—of the work. 

For the plying of his trade the office 
worker requires air, water, light, fire (if 
he or she be a smoker), and a posture 
and temperature within the comfort 
zone. He requires also as little eccen- 
tric noise-distraction as possible. 

Okay, chief. But what does he get? 

Devices. A welter of devices. And 
to house them, a barracks. 

Devices like chairs. Most of his 


: Te AMERICANUS rises in the 


work will be done seated. Now this 
chair has four legs, but there its adapta- 
bility to the requirements of support 
ends. Its lines echo what the furniture 
trade called “our new modified Mission” 
back in 1904. Based on the false be- 
lief that weight makes strength, it is 
heavy, with sharp edges. 


Comfort in Contortions! 


Its seat is designed not for you, nor 
any man, no, nor for any woman either. 
Your elbows, if they reach the arms of 
the chair, will not rest there; they will 
slide off, and you will nick the inner 
promontory of your humerus in the 
sliding. If you want to go contortion- 
ist, as every man-ape has a divine right 
to go, you will generally not find a place 
to hang your feet—for the fiends who 
invented the great American office chair 
have engineered the stretcher out of the 
way. 

What of the bench, the old work- 
bench—the desk? This is the desk at 
which the graphs are made, the letters 
are written, the telephone numbers and 
discount terms and credits and col- 
lections are “‘noted”’; this is the desk at 
which business history (the only history 
that counts) is made by the foremost 
business nation of the world (ask them). 
Four square pegs hold off the floor two 
rectangular bodies topped by a slab. 
Each rectangular body contains drawers: 
one vast, with a false front, the rest 
smaller, with “convenience dividers.” 
The shallow middle drawer is contrived 
to hit you in the middle and hold de- 
fective fountain pens, convention'badges, 
and office dust. The top of the desk is 
heavy and extremely shiny; if you like 
it shinier you may have a sheet of glass, 
with sharpish edges, which will enable 
you to see the interoffice telephone 
directory through its noble thickness, 
and which will reflect the desk lamp 
nicely. 

“Give me a desk and a chair,” cries 
Homo Americanus, “and I’m in busi- 
ness.” And bless his dauntless spirit, 
he is. 

But expert psychological analysis of 
the salability of comfort to Homo 
Americanus has skipped clean over the 
greatest single market for comfort in 
America. That triumphant trinity, the 
Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, boast 
truly that they can fit ninety-nine out 


—___ 


of one hundred American males—yet 
their own offices are equipped with desks 
and chairs like yours, and those desks 
and chairs fit them as ill as yours fit, 

Of course this matter is colored by a 
constantly changing vogue. You have 
not forgotten the days when bankers 
looked askance at offices without pigeon- 
holes, when there were far more pigeon- 
holes than there were pigeons. The 
roll-top (an unsung epic in itself), com- 
bining as it did the worst features of 
pigeonholing, shin-skinning, and finger- 
snapping—the roll-top, which stuck 
impartially in steam heat and in June, 
went to limbo when office managers and 
house detectives discovered that one 
may sleep behind the rampart of a roll- 
top...and sleep ...and bea gentleman. 
Relaxing horizontal today in office is a 
grand crime (though wise doctors will 
tell you otherwise); the officeman who 
ventures to install a couch is privately 
adjured that it wouldn’t look right 
(though grandpa, who snored and dozed 
on the hair-cloth sofa in his office, was 
not caught napping in figures). 

Minor styles come and go with the 
caprice of a sales manager or a factory 
manager in a desk factory; chicken-wire 
waste baskets have been almost totally 
replaced by booming cylinders of papier- 
mache which do not leak cigarette ashes. 
Wee changes take place in minor in- 
novations like the shape of a telephone, 
or the mass of a typewriter; no end of 
novelties come and go—lighters, files, 
things labeled “Outgoing” and “ Incom- 
ing,” pens stuck in swivels with no ink. 


Where the Answer Lies 


With these playthings of our trade 
there can be no quarrel. But the desk 
and chair, in their current dress, still 
sit in the midst of a space, large or small, 
usually of the drabbest tincture as to 
wall, usually of the most casual bouquet 
as to air and heat and humidity, usually 
of the vaguest as to light. 

American office-business is today the 
largest in personnel, and the most re- 
sponsible in power, of any single trade on 
earth. Some day the workers at this 
trade will begin to get what is coming to 
them. The clue to their just deserts lies 
neither in modern-art expositions nor 
in classical palaces, but in the homes of 
the office people. For in their homes they 
are generally happy and comfortable. 
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